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Upon his retirement from the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, DR. JAMES P. 
CHAPIN, for many years one of our leading orni- 
thologists, and Past President of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, and his wife (formerly 
assistant curator of birds in the Carnegie Mu- 
seum) went to the Belgian Congo to continue 
studying birds of this region. His four-volume 
monograph on birds of the Belgian Congo is a 
model for works of this kind. Dr. Chapin is pic- 
tured with Kaporali, a pigmy bird-trapper, at 
T shibati Farm, Kuri District. 
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“ never before such complete satisfaction _ 


WRITES DR. JAMES P. CHAPIN: “Forty-seven years ago I came out to the Congo with my 


first prismatic glass, 8X with no central focusing. Since then, I have used a number of dif- 


ferent models from 6X up to 15X. For the past seven years, three of them spent in equa- 
torial Africa, I have been the fortunate owner of a Bausch & Lomb 9X, 35 mm Zephyr- 
Light Binocular. It has served me on three different continents and never before have I 
used a glass for bird study that gave me such complete satisfaction. Its light weight is 


a convenience — magnification is not too great for steadiness in the hand, wide field, and 


a relative brightness that insures fine vision in the darkest of rain forests.” 


P. 


*We thank Dr. Chepin for his sincere appraisal 
of our product. This is the 35th. in a series of 
statements from recognized authorities made 
without remuneration 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG, 32 pages of 
useful information you should know before 
you buy any binocular. Tells how to select a 
glass for your own use. Bausch S$ Lomb Opti- 
cal Co., 12021 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 
7X, 35mm Binocular 
$192.50 
Federal Tax 
Included 5 / 
$19.50 Down 
sick ~ { BAUSCH & LOMB 


Time Payment Plan 
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What's that about 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER? 


SYMPHONY of the BIRDS 
Composed and arranged by 
JIM FASSETT 
Musical Director of CBS Radio 


. painstakingly ‘played’ by using actual 

d songs (from tl famous Stillwell col- 
ction) at various speeds just as a com- 
poser Ss va uments to play 
certain symphonic passages. Frequently aired 
by Mr. Fassett on his CBS Radio broadcasts. 
Side I 1 Revelation in Birdsong Patterns, 
anothe astonishing purece of musical wiz- 
ardry on the wing Long playing (33% 


BIRD SONGS 
| of DOORYARD, FIELD & FOREST 


. gathered in the field from Maine to 
California by the Stillwells and fittingly 
dubbed "The Recorded Encyclopedia of 

American Bird Songs’’. Volume Ill, pre- 
| sented for the first time in 1956, features 

220 songs and calls of 68 different Western 
species. Joins Volume I (135 songs and 
calls of 49 Eastern species) and Volume II 
(140 songs and calls of 58 Eastern species). 
3314 rpm 12” records. Each runs 44 minutes. 


| EASTERN BIRD SONGS, Vols. | & Il 
each vol. $7.95 ppd. 


WESTERN BIRD SONGS, Vol. Ill 
$7.95 ppd. 


TWO MORE ‘FICKER FIRSTS’! ALEC 
TEMPLETON and his MUSIC BOXES... 
on a single record, the charming and in 
comparable music of Mr. Templeton’s famed 
collection of rare music boxes. Only $5.95 
ppd.! HEROES, HEROINES & MISHAPS 
; historic American folk ballads and 
lonial days to the Titanic sink 


songs from Co 
hn Allison. Just $4.98 ppd.! 


ing, sung by Je 


FICKER RECORDS 


431 Arcadia Road, Old Greenwich, Conn. 
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Money-back Guarantee * Immediate Delivery! 
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1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


oupeports thir work 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
than nine million children in schools and 
been enrolled 


youth have 


1910 


groups sinee 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
Medomak, 


Maine; Greenwich, Conn.: Norden, Calif.: 


nature and conservation, at 


Sarona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by $0 


500,000 people a year in some 200 cities 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lak« 
Okeechobee the Na- 
Park, direction of trained 
naturalists. 


lecturers, reach an audience ot 


and into Everglades 


tional under 


loan exhibits of 


Audubon Art Tours, 
original art by famous bird painters. 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex 


hibitions of natural history salon prints 


by leading wildlife photographers. 
Branches and Affiliates of the National 


Audubon 
more than 300 communities. 


Society advance our work in 


Photo and Film Department, from 


which rights to reproduce photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 


be bought, and educational films rented. 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and 
be obtained, 


binoculars, ete., 
items purchased. 


mammal cards, may 


and such 
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Research Projects, especially for species 


threatened with extinction. 


Public 


members, 


information Department, serv 
the 
information 


ices and furnishes 


ry, 


nature 


and radio with about 


and conservation 


f{udubon Magazine, sent to 
fudubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
bird 
Vature Guide, Audubon 
Junior News Vature Bulle- 


tins are for teachers and youth leaders. 


Sanctuaries: The National Audubon So- 
ciety’s wardens patrol upwards of 1,000,000 
Au- 
Center, Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Wildlife Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
Todd Wildlife Hog 
Maine: Corkscrew Sane- 
Florida: extensive 


Publications: 


all members: 


including seasonal reports and cen- 


suses; Program 


and Audubon 
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EE ettets 


About Bob Allen 
Will you please thank Roger Peterson 
Bird’s-Eye View” of ow 
friend Bob Allen, author ‘On the 
Trail of Vanishing Birds Not that 


we can rightly say we know him, since 


tor his recent 


limited to the 
five weeks he North 
Platte, Nebraska, trail’ 


of the migrating whooping cranes 


acquaintance was 
spent in 
while “on the 
During this phase of his campaign 
Bob 
spent the daylight hours exploring the 


Platte Valley 
Plymouth, 


o save the cranes from extinction 


river bottom, via plane, 
own two feet. In 
afield he found 
the 
ress (publicity which was to pay off 
local 


thologists, and contributed a number of 


and his 


spite of many hours 


time to establish contact with local 


later), and with amateur orni 


records to 
Also, he 


ning meetings otf our 


uselul our spring migration 


report. attended several eve 
bird club, sessions 
we spent mainly in plying him with 
questions and listening to the informal 
recounting of his many adventures with 
On 


four of us 


y Sunday morning, 


30 for coffee, then 


logg 


met at 93: 


birds. one 


made the rounds of good birding areas 
just for the fun of it! 

Ihe 
Bob 


photographed 


matter of record, how 
the 


from 


rest 1S a 


five of cranes and 
the 


Audubon Magazine, then followed them 


sighted 
them air for 
into Canada where he continued 
his efforts in their behalf. 

We like to think that a little of his 
wonderful enthusiasm brushed off on 
briefly 


north 


those of us who met him so 

during his Nebraska sojourn. 
Mrs. CARL N. COLLISTER 

State Bird Chairman 

Colorado Federation of Garden Clubs 


Longmont, Colorado 


Aggressiveness of Male 
Cape May Warbler 


It was on May 15, 1957 that a male 
Cape May warbler, in brilliant spring 
plumage began to dominate a 30-foot 
section of fence here in 
Racine, Wisconsin. For five days, end- 
ing May 19, he reigned over this chosen 
feeding territory. He was a belligerent 
fellow, unusually so, I thought, for a 
warbler apparently not in his breeding 
territory. He roamed continuously back 
and forth over the shrub border these 
five days, his favorite area being in two 
barberry bushes (in bloom) where he 
peered into the pendulous blossoms for 
his fare. He chased away any feathered 


our border 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


intruder in the area. From the kitchen Dr. J. J. Murray of Lexington, Ken 
window 15 feet away, I watched him tucky, in his bird notes from West AUDUBON MEMBERS 
NATURALISTS 


put to flight a least flycatcher, a Nash- Virginia, has written that the Cape May 
Don’t miss your great Florida Adventure into the 


ville warbler, a golden-winged warbler, warbler in migration is more active and Amazing Everglades. Travel the Swamp Buggy Route 
with a 40 year guide and naturalist Fabulous and 


catbird restless in its feeding than most war unbelievable birdlife. Rare tropical flora, Write 


tt : ee ; : ; : . EVERGLADES GUIDE SERVICE OR 
The Tennessee warbler he was particu blers, and that it is very aggressive in ISLADES GUIDE SERVIC 
arblers that Box 379, Clewiston, Florida 


a Tennessee warbler, and a 


larly vigorous in ejecting At one time its attitude toward other w 


he even made a pass at my head as I try to share in its feeding places 

walked by Ihe teathers at the back Richard C. Harlow, a well-known oolo- ——— 

of his head would raise, at the time gist, in his notes on the Cape May Binocular Head uarters 

of these attacks, with the indignation warbler which he sent to Arthur Cleve q 

one usually finds in a parent bird de land Bent, said that he considered the 

fending its nest little, male Cape May warbler as “the 
All in all he was an interesting little tiger of the North Woods in defending 

fellow, and I was sorry to see him go his territory,” and that he attacks all 

I wonder if this is standard behavior birds that come near his nest, including 

for the Cape May warbler the olive-backed thrush. 


LESTER ERBI Perhaps the notes of these experi 
| | 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Comments 


\s most of our readers, including M1 Binocular Repair Service 
Erbe, know, the Cape May warbler 
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ng i 4 mountair ike tting f 
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of the Cap 


en writing advertisers 


enced observers will help to explain the 
interesting experience of Mr. Erbe, and 
to suggest that i¢ iVLUTCSssive behavior 
May warbler either in 
migration, or at nest, seems to be 
Editor 


in character 


Courage of Brown Towhees 


he article I} Brown Tou 
Frank | Ga appeased 
fudubor 


bird 


is varden 
Ll die Occa 
indows are 
hop in and 
emaining mn 
s courage 
two brown 
ittacked a 
which was 


Then 


sharp 1 s Ol larm attracted our colli 


ibout ve teet om their nest 


to drive 


which ) i ther ind helped 


\lter being pecked by 


implied by the dog, the 
i vacant lot and did 
ur towhees’ territory 


Mrs. Vioter HOMEM 


Oakland, Calitornia 


Saw-whet Owl in Great Smokies 


Yesterday (May 29, 1957), I climbed 
Mount LeConte and saw at close range 
i saw-whet owl apparently the first 
sight record for the Great Smoky Moun 
tains National Park 


en heard frequently in the past 


although they have 


JAMES I. LANNER 
Lhe University of lennessec 


Knoxville lennesse¢ 


Comment 


s article Idventures for 
Bird-wate s inthe Great Smoky 
Mount f{udubon Magazine, May 
June 1957 issue brought some compli 
mentary remarks from a number of our 
readers So much interest has been 


shown in tl natural history of the 


OAK WELL 
BUCKET 
Bound—same as 

Grandpappy used 


Popular as Waste Baskets 
Planters in Country 
Homes today 
12” high ONLY $5.95 
1 70¢ for pp. and handling 
Write for catalog of unusual 


woodwork and gifts. 


CHARLES W. CHASE 
7 Haddam Neck 
East Hampton, Connecticut 


———— —  ——eeereer™> 


mention Audubon Magazine 


Great Smokies that we hope 
an article about the wildflowers of the 
park in a future issue of Audubon 
Magazine The Editor 


publish 


Likes Book Ads 


I look forward to the arrival of each 


issue of Audubon Magazine, especially 


books 


that it contains. | find the reading of 


the advertisements of the new 


fudubon Magazine to be very uplifting 
and the next best thing to exploring 
nature one’s sell. Certainly would hate 
to be without it 


Mrs. Frep I 


Stafford Springs, Connecticut 


DeCARLI 


Bird Storing Acorns 


Enclosed is a photograph of a rotted 


oak limb which apparently has had 


holes picked by woodpeckers and, ac- 
cording to the best information that I 
can obtain from the party who supplied 
me with this limb, the blue jays then 
came along and plugged the holes with 
acorns 
JASON LE! 

Salem, Oregon 


Comment 


[his is probably the work of the 
acorn woodpecker, or California wood- 
pecker, as it is sometimes called. One 
habits is that 


larger than 


of its most interesting 
of drilling holes, slightly 
acorns, in the limbs and trunks of trees, 
stores thousands of acorns. 


acorns, they 


where it 
Although jays will store 
usually hide them in leaves or under- 
ground. We are rather sure that if 
someone saw a jay at the limb photo- 
graphed, that it was not storing acorns 
but was probably trying to pick out 
one of the acorns which the acorn wood- 
already put there.—The 


pecker had 
Fditor 
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The Community 
Ecologist * 


By F. R. Fosberg 


HE community ecologist is, so 

far as | am aware, a phenome- 
non that does not yet exist. How- 
ever, it is clear that there is a place 
and a need for an official in a 
community government whose func- 
tion is to foresee the ecological 
consequences of all projects and 
activities sponsored or sanctioned 
by the community. 

Some of my scientific colleagues 
may be disturbed that I not only 
write about a phenomenon that does 
not exist but that I give it a name, 
possibly already 
appalling ecological 
terminology. However, a phenome- 
non, even a hypothetical one, must 


adding to the 
confusion in 


have a name if it is to be discussed 
term 
ecologist clearly fits what I aim to 
I hope that any resulting 
confusion may be cleared up by the 


easily, and the community 
describe. 
time the article is finished. 

The excuse for describing such a 


office is that I think 
that it surely will come into being 


government 
in the near future and that it is 


highly desirable that it should. 


Talking about it mav hasten the 
event. If the need for this type of 
ecologist were recognized, men with 
a rather special (not specialized) 
background would be required, and 
in considerable numbers. It is con 
ceivable that teachers of ecology and 
directors of graduate study might 
accept the idea presented here. ;If 
so they might well do both thei 


students and society a service by 


helping promising young ecology 


students to acquire an adequate 
background for this sort of work. 
An advance formulation of a prob- 
able future profession may thus be 
of value in at least two ways. 

The function of the community 
ecologist, as well as some of his 
characteristics, may become appar- 
ent as_ the progresses. 
Also the responsibilities 
of the ecological profession to so- 
ciety as a whole may be brought 


discussion 
some of 


* Reprinted from the American Institute of Bio 
logical Sciences Bulletin, April 1957 issue, with the 
kind permission of the Society and of the author 


out. These cannot be too often 
reiterated. 

It is probable that few of even 
the least biologically trained of us 
have failed to see instances where 
public (or private) projects have 
about results that 
quite unexpected and often discon 
certing. Whole chains of such con 
sequences touched off, 
sometimes by seemingly insignificant 
or unrelated acts. 


brought were 


have been 


The encroachment of salt in the 
groundwater in the region of Miami. 
Florida, after drainage of some of 
agricul- 
The 


Buena 


the Everglades region for 
ture is a well-known example. 
plague of rodents in the 
Vista Lake bed in California som« 
vears ago resulted from unrestricted 
poisoning of coyotes. 

Some years ago the agriculture 


department of a great American 


university carried out experiments 
fertilization on a 
plot of university land. This field 
drained into a beautiful lake front 
ing on the campus and the city. 
fertilizer entering the 
lake brought sudden 
“bloom” 


involving heavy 


The excess 
about a 
of algae, accompanied by 
foul odors. The city sanitary au 
thorities then decided to copper sul 
fate the lake 


This proposal caused con 


water to destroy the 
algae. 
sternation among the limnologists 
of the university who had long-term 
observation and studies in progress 
on the ecological features of the 


lake. I 


how the difficulty was resolved. 


I is well-known that industrial 
pollution has ruined both recrea- 


have no information on 


tional and commercial fisheries in 
many rivers in the eastern United 
States. Some of these same streams 


are the water supplies for great 


cities. Equally it is a matter of 
record that the greater portion of 
Pacific spawning grounds 
have been rendered inaccessible to 
fish by hydroelectric dam construc 
greatly reducing the 
mercial salmon resources, as well as 
the recreation of salmon fishing. 
During the first quarter of this 


century melon culture was a source 


salmon 


tion, com- 
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of great prosperity in the Turlock 
Irrigation District in Central Cali- 
fornia. The high- 
quality melons in that area de- 
pended on a relatively high water 
table and “sub-irrigation” or a 
capillary water supply from below. 
Demands 
peach-orchard interests caused the 
irrigation district authorities to in- 
stall deep 
ditches to lower the water 


production of 


from a small group of 


drainage pumps and 
table. 
This benefited the peach growers 
but forced the melon growers to 
surface-irrigate their melons. The 
quality of the melons then declined 
and melon raising dropped to the 
status of a relatively minor and 
not very profitable activity in the 
area, certainly not the aim of the 
authorities. 


The above are only a few specific 
examples of confusion and unex- 
pected consequences resulting from 
actions of public authorities or from 
projects permitted by such author- 
ities. They could be multiplied by 
thousands by searching the records 
or by examining the countryside. 


More serious, if less easy to pin to 
a specific cause, are symptoms of 
economic maladjustment and of 
ecological errors resulting from poor 
civic planning. 
epidemics, poverty, “ghost towns,” 


Such symptoms are 


localized unemployment, falling wa 
ter tables, “smog,” dust-storms, silt 
ing of reservoirs and estuaries, beach 
erosion, floods, outbreaks or increase 
of noxious insects and rodents, and 
many ills that are by many thought 
of as simply “acts of God.” Actually, 
very few such things are unavoid 
able. Most result from failure to 
evaluate properly the long-term el! 
fects of policies, projects, and enter 
prises. The development of one 
resource may in all probability have 
effects, either favorable or unfavor- 
able, on the status of other resources. 

It is not a common trait of people 
keenly interested in one enterprise 
to be deeply concerned about its 
relation to others unless financial 
or political consequences are obvi 
ous. The commercial promoter ot 
developer rather than looking for 
unfavorable features of his project 
is often quite resentful or scornful 
toward anyone pointing out such 
things. He may even make active 
efforts to conceal bad effects. The 
bureaucratic 


promoter ef a public 
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activity may often be either enthusi- 
astic about his work or an “empire 
builder.” In either case he is not 
likely to go out of his way to look 
for obstacles or fo1 possibilities that 
might cast doubt on the wisdom of 
what he is doing. Recent history is 
full of examples where such officials 
have fought bitterly for projects that 
clearly not in the _ public 
existence of such 


were 
interest. If the 
confusion and such attitudes is ad- 
mitted it is clear that a means for 
study of the entire context of public 
interest is needed, as well as a means 
for applying the results of such study 
to the pertinent problems. 


The great majority of such af- 
governmental level, 
environment of the 


fairs, on any 
concern the 
community, taken in a broad sense. 
[his includes, in addition to man’s 
immediate physical environment, 
the general environment of his agri- 
culture and which yield 
his food; the earth, which yields his 
supply, 


fisheries, 
fuel, minerals, and wate! 
and the often distant sources of his 
raw materials and energy. It fur- 
ther includes the factors of beauty 
and comfort that elevate“life from 
mere helpless existence to something 
while. 


rewarding and worth 


[These environmental matters are 
properly the concerns of the science 
of ecology broadly 
enough trained, should be the group 
most able to deal adequately with 
these problems. A common defini- 


I cologists, if 
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had inclinations toward ecology.” 
He has worked in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Foreign 


Economic Administration, in several 
universities, and has, since 1951, been 
with the U.S. Geological Survey. He 
has done field work in various parts 
of the world, especially Pacific islands 
and Latin America, and was recently 
made a member of the UNESCO Ad- 
visory Committee on Humid Tropics 
Research, Dr 
Ph.D. degree at the University olf 


Pennsylvania in 1937. He is “much 


Fosbere received his 


interested in county planning, espe 
cially for parks and recreation, in 
Fairfax County 


Potomac Valley THe Eprror 


Virginia, and in the 


tion of ecology is “the study of 
the interrelationships between or- 
ganisms and their environments.” 
Man is the most important of these 
organisms and human ecology, un- 
der various names, is becoming more 
and more a powerlul branch of 
ecology. ‘Therefore, at every govern- 
mental level where decisions involv- 
ing these environmental relations are 
made there would seem to be not 
only a place for, but an acute need 
for ecologists. In the local com- 
cily, or county in 
and _ national 


munity—town, 
the state, regional, 
governments and authorities, indeed, 
even in international or intergovern- 
mental organizations, there is a 
function waiting for public or com- 
munity ecologists. 

It may be objected that we already 
have public planning agencies in 
many communities and that they are 
merely ecological groups under an- 
other name. Actually, though this 
would certainly be a desirable state 
of affairs, it is seldom really the 
case. Public planners are often en- 
gineers, economists, landscape archi- 
tects, or most often, politicians, but 
seldom ecologists. And it is not 
likely that this situation will change 


soon. 


Rather than try to break into 
the established field of public plan- 
ning it might be best to introduce 


something entirely new (a least in 
\merica)—the community ecologist 
as a separate and autonomous office 
within the community government. 
It might be well to give him no 
specific duties except to become 
thoroughly familiar with every 
aspect of the community environ- 
ment, to develop an understanding 
of its interrelationships and func- 
tioning, and to consider critically 
every activity and decision of each 
of the departments and agencies of 
the government. These should be 
studied in terms of their probable 
or possible effects on all other 
aspects of the community life. 
Written opinions should be sub- 
mitted directly to the responsible 
head or executive. The ecologist 
should probably not have veto 
power but his opinions should be 
made matters of public record. His 
tenure of office should not, of 
course, be subject to political pres- 
sures. His position should be rea- 
sonably secure and he should expect 
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Anyone can take telephoto pic- 
tures, like the one above, with 
Questar. The fine wire mesh of 
the guard-rail panels, although 
clear on the print, bave not sur- 
vived the printed dots of the balf- 
tone reproduction here, as a mag- 
nifying glass will show. 

This is the Bevington Observation 
Tower on the continental divide 
above Monarch Pass, Colorado, al- 
titude 12,300 feet. A late after- 
noon photograph, Eastman Pana- 
tomic Film, 1/100 second at F:12.7 
on Weston meter. Distance 2500 
feet, mormal focal length 42.4 
inches. All camera couplings nou 
include device to extend focal 
length to 200 inches with eyepiece 
projection, and give visual powers 
of some 300X with De Luxe Model. 
At right is Hexacon single-lens re- 
flex camera close-coupled to Que- 
star. 


TABLETOP TO TIMBERLINE WITH THE INCOMPARABLE QUESTAR 


“I did not like your last Audubon ad,” 
writes Questar owner Frederick W. ““What’s 
needed is some graphic way of relating the 


have a little jewel. Its prime image, which 
we shall examine with various sizes of those 
little magnifying glasses known as eye- 


veloped, with no special care, at the photo- 


shop back home. We always tried to shoot 
across canyons like this so it would be 


scene as the eye sees it and as Questar sees 
it. Just saying this is a blue heron or a 
pileated woodpecker at over 200 feet doesn’t 
do that. Let’s have a scene like some you 
took in the Rockies last summer—the ones 
where you have to use a magnifying glass 
to see the subject in the regular camera 
shot, while Questar’s view affords the ana- 
tomical detail. All field workers want 
greater and greater power, and all serious 
birdwatchers would like to stop stalking 
and sit behind some unbelievable set of 
optical surfaces that bring the whole world 
to them without the necessity of moving 
anything except a finger now and then!” 

The above pictures are a pair of those 
Fred W. refers to, taken on our trip last 
year. We took along a De Luxe Questar, 
the model with all the built-in power 
changes and smooth controls that make its 
use from tabletops so rewarding. We also 
wanted to try out the Linhof Tripod. We 
carried the telescope attached to tripod 
across the back seat of our car without 
mishap, and it withstood some dust storms 
in the field, too. 

We wanted to be able to say that anyone 
can take pictures like these, so we bought 
film at local drugstores and had them de- 
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obvious that no fakery was possible. 

For practical reasons we do not often try 
to photograph things at the highest powers 
we use visually. The normal shot at left 
was made with 2-inch camera lens; the 
telephoto view, at prime focus of Questar’s 
42-inch basic focal length. Questar is the 
sharpest 312 foot telephoto lens so far 
made, and so perfect it is that no lens of 
like diameter can be made of greater re- 
solving power. 

Telescopes of this degree of perfection 
are a very special class of instrument— 
the astronomical telescope. They are de- 
signed to do one thing very well—reach 
*out and bring the image of some distant 
object to you with the utmost clarity, at 
the highest powers the air through which 
we see will allow. At the 6 or 8X of your 
binoculars, or the 30X of your spotting 
*scope, adequate definition, or resolving 
power of lens, may be achieved by mass 
production methods. But when we ask 80X 
or 160X or even more from a larger tele- 
scope, its optics have to be individual works 
of art. Each must be just so, a gem of 
flawless workmanship. We sometimes fuss 
around for days to get one Questar just 
exactly right—but when it is—man! We 
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pieces, must be so flawless that it will stand 
several hundred diameters of magnification 
before breaking down. Actually, we use 
more practical powers of 40, 80 and 160 
with Questar, depending on the available 
light and the “seeing” of the air—its tran- 
quillity. 

But imagine, if you have never seen it, 
what the power of 160X can mean to you 
in bringing objects near! It enables you to 
sit in the center of a circle 2 miles in dia- 
meter where nothing is apparently more 
distant than 33 feet. Things that appear 
but a yard from you are actually 480 feet 
away. This indeed is extension of personal 
power! 

So, if you, like ourselves and Mr. W., 
like to enjoy the unsuspected beauty of so 
many distant things, our literasure will 
describe the world’s most versatile tele- 
scope. The De Luxe Questar is priced at 
$995, the Linhof Tripod at $169.50 (with 
Pan Head add $38.50), the Auxiliary Base 
Plate for attaching Telescope to Tripod, 
$15. Hexacon Camera with Couplings, 
$134.50. 
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My 


Illustrations 
by the author. 


Advanced “Birdsmanship” 


N the last issue of Audubon Maga 
zine I turned over my column to 
a dissertation on “Birdsmanship.” 
To those readers unacquainted with 
Stephen Potter's 
and “Gamesmanship” it must be ex 


“Lifesmanship” 


plained that “Birdsmanship” is the 
art of establishing one’s dominance 
in the ornithological pecking order 
By a few simple tricks you can hold 
your own against all but the most 
highly placed experts 

Ihe original version of this paper 
by Bruce Campbell 
Bird Notes* 
counterpart in Britain) and is her 
translated from the Olde English 
for an American audience by Joseph 


appeared in 
(Audubon Magazine's 


Hickey and myself. 

Identification The first task of 
the birdsman in the field is to show 
his superior skill in bird recogni 
tion, and 
will to some extent depend on the 


while his opportunities 


cooperation of the birds themselves, 

it 1s certain 

favorable situations in advance. 
Che rival should be trapped early 


party a 


possible to engineer 


into offering to show the 


* Published quarterly by the Royal S 
the Protection of Birds, 25 Ecclestor 
London, S.W. 1, England.—The Editor 
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particular species, e a curlew 


- 
sandpiper Then, when his atten- 
tion is held elsewhere, remark casu- 
‘“There’s your cur- 
lew—with that pack of red-backs. 
Oh, sorry, I'm afraid they're out ol 
Chis is a development 


already de- 


ally but briskly 


sight now.’ 
of the Binocular Play 


scribed, but note the use of “your” 


+ 2O/pee oh 
Be at ee 
bea. 


to convey that you have had to find 
his bird for him. If by any chance 
he doesn’t know the birdsmannish 
omission of the “sandpiper,” he will 
be even further outplayed; in fact 
this species is the ideal birdsman’s 
bird. 

In the case of a not readily iden- 
tifiable bird that stays put, the birds- 
man must combine patience and a 
sense of timing to an unusual de- 
gree, for, after a prolonged and 
silent inspection, he must be the 
first to ask, “Well, what do you 
think?’’—which gives him the chance 
of trapping an unwary diagnosis 
from his rival. Should this agree 
with his own private opinion, he 
jumps in with: “Of course, but the 
superciliary stripe (or absence of 
superciliary stripe) was a bit unex- 
pected, wasn’t it?” 

If he disagrees, then he must use 
an enigmatic smile, directed to the 
most receptive member of the party, 
and make some more entries in his 
field notebook. This stalling enables 
him to come out on top whether his 
rival’s identification is confirmed by 
others, in which case he must con- 
vey that he knew all the time but 
was just giving the rest a chance; or 
whether it isn’t, which puts him at 
an obvious advantage, clinched by 
such moral remarks as “I neve1 
think it’s safe to diagnose at this 


eee 5 
ae RS > 
Pane aet 
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time of year unless one can see the 
wing-pattern.” The phrase “at this 
time of year” should be noted, as it 
indicates easy familiarity with all 
phases of the bird’s plumage. 

Ihe true birdsman may at all 
times carry his Field Guide in a 
secret recess of his jacket. This is 
never examined in public, and the 
impression should always be lett 
that he wore the book out years ago 


in the first edition, of course. 


List-chasing The principles un 
derlying previous advice also rule 
in this important aspect of field 
birdsmanship: find out your poten 
tial rival’s line, and play the Oppo 


site for all you're worth. 


Thus, if he is an acknowledged 
list-chaser, you must use the scien 
tific gambit, “After all, it’s only the 
common birds that really count, 
isn’t it?” and continually hold up 
the party by calling their attention 
to robins or field sparrows sitting in 
huddled attitudes on the vegetation 
If alter five minute’s observation the 
robin gives a perfunctory peck at 
its plumage, you murmur, “Ah, an 
intention movement!” implying fa 
miliarity with the writings of Lorenz 


and Lack. After 


notes, you add, to the air in general, 


making profuse 


“[ must write to Griscom about 
this \ slight hesitation before the 
Griscom should make it clear that, 
among your real associates, you 
would say “Ludlow.” (In certain 
regions, substitution of other names 
here is quite Alden 
Miller in California, George Lowery 
in Louisiana, Robert Cushman Mun 
phy in New York, and Alexander 
Wetmore in the District of Colum 
Mayr is another “O.K. 


useful on either side of the 


pe rmissible . 


bia. Ernst 
name” 
Atlantic.) 


On the other hand, if your rival 
is a serious ornithologist, you follow 
the line already suggested in Bin 
ocular Play (2), and cry, “I’m 
frankly pot-hunting today; leave the 
sparrows alone for once, old chap, 
and come and see some real birds! 
Allons! En avant!’ By incessant re 
marks you should manage to scare 
away any of the commoner species 
at which he may wish to look, and 
if you can keep up your flow, and 
have the luck to see one or two 
scarce birds, you should manage to 
convince the party that your rival 
is an introverted spoil-sport, living 
in an ivory tower. 
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Field 


man should not let himself in for 


Investigations: The birds 
any real field studies until he has 
worked his passage in Identifications 
and List-chasing. By then he should 
know what he is up to, and can take 
part in, for example, a fall census 
of migrating hawks with good pros 
pects of enhancing his reputation in 
return for the minimum expendi 


ture of energy. Indeed, his goal 


should be never to take his hands 
out of his pockets either to use his 
glasses (strung apparently purpos¢ 
fully round his neck) or to make 
notes. This will be more easily 
achieved, if the observers on eithe) 
side of him are reasonably painstak 
ing, by playing on their anxieties 
with such leads as, “You got that 
rough-leg, I hope? It was definitely 


olf my line;” or, “red-tails coming 


over: 5  # I | 


oh, awfully sorry, 
I'm poaching: they're yours now.” 

Christmas Bird Counts: Christmas 
Counts taken by large groups offe1 
special opportunities when individ 
ual parties have their own routes of 
coverage. Care should be taken to 
traverse the route of one’s rival as 
often as possible on days before the 
Count. Surreptitiously, of course. 
One should 


schedule one’s rival hopes to follow 


ascertain the exact 
on the Count itself, so that system 
atic invasion ol his territory may 
then be carried out at the best hours, 
rarities 


“Staked-out” properly re 


corded, and measures effectively 
taken (a) to scare the birds out of 
the country, or (b) to induce in 
them responses customarily accorded 
to goshawks, weasels, and boys with 
firecrackers. Special attention to the 


best places on a rival’s route, given 


approximately 45 minutes before his 


expected arrival, will usually pro- 
duce the desired results; although 
a dollar’s worth of roofing nails scat 
tered in his usual parking places will 
often have an disruptive 
effect. 
Christmas rarities should, of course, 


equally 
Subsequent reporting — of 
be made with becoming modesty: 
“By the way, George, did you get 
that hawk owl down at the bridge?” 

Points along these lines are prac- 
tically guaranteed the birdsman who 
succeeds in getting himself  ap- 
pointed leader of a Clean-up Party 
which is assigned no particular route 
on the Christmas Count itself. The 
effects, however, are so devastating 
that this can only be worked once. 
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eyes of an ow! 


One of England's finest photographers goes to 
Iceland on a trip that he humorously calls an 


Icelandic Wild-goose Chase 


By George K. Yeates 


*“ECRETLY, deep within us, we 
\J all have our ambitions—our little 
Everests, as Sir John Hunt has called 
them. For more than 20 years, I had 
nurtured a strong desire to follow 
north to their Icelandic nesting 
grounds the pink-footed geese which 
are the great glory of British mud 
flats and estuaries. During the win 
ter we in Britain have almost a 
monopoly of this goose, for, except 
for a flock of about 3,000 which 
regularly winter in North Germany, 
all the pink-feet in the world fre 
quent the great mudflats of the 
Wash, the Humber, and the Solway 
and similar estuaries in Scotland 


They are with us from late Septem 


ill photographs by the author. 


ber until early April, every morning 


and evening making against the 
dawn and sunset those romantic fly 
ing echelons in which the great bird 
painters have delighted, and which 
have made the appeal of the wild 
geese so strong, even to those who 
have had little experience with them 
in the wild 

With the coming ol spring, how- 
ever, they, like so many geese, retire 
north to nest—into the wilderness 
of the Arctic, on cliffs in remote 
fjords of East Greenland, or high 
above Spitsbergen valleys, or in the 
lava-gorges and oases in the desert of 
Central Iceland. In this locality they 
have, since the war, thanks to the 
expeditions of Mr. Peter Scott and 
Dr. Finnu 


Gudhmundsson, been 


A male pink-footed goose on guard near the nest. 


closely studied—so much so that it 
is true to say that although the pink- 
footed goose was in 1950 one of the 
world’s birds about which we knew 
very little, today it is a species about 
which we know as much as any. 

Iceland* is amongst the most mis- 
understood of countries. From its 
name many have thought it a land 
of Eskimos and polar bears. The 
visitor to Reykjavik is soon made to 
change his mind, for the coastal dis- 
tricts of Iceland are often green and 
fertile, and the harvest of the sea 
has brought work and prosperity to 
many a small township. Yet even 
this is only half the story, for fertility 
and prosperity are confined to the 
seaboard. The whole of the cente1 
of the country is a high plateau of 
desert, a land at one time of ice-caps, 
at the next of volcanoes and hot 
springs, often the naked skeleton of 
earth, ghoulish lava-fields for miles 
and miles, or the utter chaos of a 
million rocks. 

For long it had been known that 
in this remote place geese nested, but 
exactly to what species they belonged 
was merely guessed at. Twenty-eight 
years ago, in 1929, the English 
ornithologists, Congreve and Freme, 
determined to find out, and taking 
ponies and a local farmer as guide 
made a quick journey into one of 
the lava-gorges of a tributary of 
the great river Skjalfandaflj6t which 
drains Central Iceland. Here at 
Krossargil they found geese nesting 
-and they were pink-feet. On their 
return they described this colony in 
terms of such utter desolation that 
it has ever since remained my ambi- 
tion to see the pink-feet nesting in 
that gorge. In the summer of 1953, 
24 years later, I was able to carry 
it out. 

In early June, with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Niall Rankin, well-known 
for his birdwork in South Georgia 

“Birding in Iceland,” by Ralph 
1 Magazine January-February 
3. 38-39, which gives informa- 


tion to Iceland, and the birds 
ditor 
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and elsewhere, I flew to Akureyri in 
North Iceland, where our heavy ex- 
pedition kit had already been col- 
lected beforehand. From that attrac 


tive little northern town, a jeep and 
a trailer carried us for 50 miles; the 
first 30 miles along the main road 
across the north to the great water- 
fall of Godafoss, and then 20 miles 
into the interior down a rough road 
along the east bank of the Skjal- 
fandafljot. 

At a remot 
base camp where we were to collect 


farm we set up oul 


our ponies and guides to take us the 
remaining 20 miles into the interior. 
Che farm of Vidhikir might fairly 
be regarded as the end of civilization 
and the last of the green vegetation. 
South of it began the lava-fields and 
the black sand of the central desert. 
Here, based on the big river valley 
and in particular in the many lava 
canyons of its tributaries, was the 
domain of the pink-footed goose, 
never so numerous as they are in the 
largest colony in the world undet 
Hofsjékul in the headwaters of the 
Chjorsa River, but in small scattered 
colonies that have been estimated to 
contain about 200 pairs, stretched 
over some 50 miles of river-valley. 

One small colony, perhaps the 
most accessible pink-foot colony in 
the world, was known to be in a 
main Skjalfandafljot 
only about 10 miles from our farm, 


gorge on the 


and to this place we rode on ponies, 
while guides and 
other horses to be collected. Here 
at Hrafnabjérg, the Raven’s Moun- 
tain, we had our first experience with 


waiting for our 


nesting pink-footed geese, and our 
first taste of the utter wilderness of 
Wherever fate in the 
future may take my steps in search 
of birds, I am sure that I shall never 
see anywhere more desolate or grim 


a lava desert. 


country than Hrafnabjorg. It was 
a deep gorge through which the 
snow-milky river ripped its tempes- 
tuous way. On one bank the lava 
cliffs fell from 70 to 120 feet into 
the water, over a jumble of rocks and 
stones; on the other a chaotic scree, 
quite as ugly as a slag-heap outside 
a colliery, reared its unlovely heap 
200 to 300 feet above. All around 
was the grim blackness of jagged 
lumps of lava. 

So this was the summer home of 
the pink-foot! And indeed it was, for 
our arrival was greeted by six geese. 
Calling in alarm, they circled round 
the cliffs as though they were eagles. 
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A lava-gorge on the Skjalfandafljot, 


\ more surprising nesting habitat fon 
a goose could hardly be imagined. 
One nest we found in mid-cliff, on 
a narrow ledge with a 
slab of rock to shelter it from the 


elements—a fine site for an eagle, 


protec tive 


but hardly, it seemed, for a goose. 
Other nests were on promontories ol 
lava on top of the cliff or on but- 
tresses in the scree. Such nest sites 
deliberately 


for protection against the pink-foot’s 


are, of course, chosen 
one natural enemy on the breeding- 
grounds—the arctic fox. 

The next day our train of seven 
ponies took us into Krossargil it 
was a journey over lava and rushing 


home of the pink-footed goose. 


black sand that left = 
behind us, and 


rivers, ovel 
dust-storm — trail 
finally down the long strath of the 
Skjalfandafl jot. 
tive along the last five miles of the 


We saw our objec 


journey 
Here, eventually, where the gorge 
debouched into the valley, we made 


a deep gash in the hillside. 


camp, dismissed our horses and 
guides, and prepared to spend a fort- 
night with rocks, lava, and geese 
and indeed that was about all we 
did have for company for the next 
14 days in this almost lifeless wil- 
derness. 

Krossargil is a fantastic creation 


of volcanic rocks. It had been up- 


The author’s pack-train leaving the farm of Vidhikir on the trek into the hinterland. 


heaved once by earthquake and the 
passage of the ice, and, since then, 
eroded continuously by the raging lit 
tle KrossA River which runs through 
the gorge. Its steep banks have long 
screes of loose stones and _ rocks 
which in June, at least at the lower 
levels, take on a short-lived mantle 
of beauty where mountain avens, 
Dryas octopetala, and moss campion, 
Silene acaulis, burst forth into flower. 
Lava cliffs frown above the screes, 
and here and there, great pillars of 
conglomerate rock look in imminent 
danger of collapse. As you move 
higher up the gorge, the wild aban 
don of nature’s sprinkling and shap 
ing of the rocks grows in chaoti 
confusion. A mile or more up, you 2 


At Krossargil, view of the 400-foot-high cliffs of the canyon. 


Snow buntings were common on the nesting grounds of the pink-footed geese. ‘ore 
reach the heart of the gorge, a minia- 


ture Grand Canyon of brooding 
cliffs, here about 400 feet high. It is 
weird in shape, shuddering in its 
height, fierce in aspect—and, be it 
said, not a little frightening. It is 
like being present at the creation, 
for here are the naked bones of the 
earth. 

Here at about 2,000 feet above sea 
level, the geese nest. The nesting 
sites are easily located, even if they 
are in that season not occupied, for 
in this primeval world of naked lava 
and rock it is only on the promon- 
tories which the geese favor that any 
vegetation grows. The seeds were 
originally brought there from the 
valley, perhaps in the droppings of 
the geese, and thereafter they have 
been manured by them, until the 
nest-mounds, used year in, year out, 
are little oases of grass in a rocky 
desert. These nest mounds were 
placed usually on promontories on 
top of the cliff; other pairs were 
nesting in eagle-like situations in 
mid-cliff. One remarkable nest was 
placed on top of a mushroom of 
lava, the “plate” of which was per- 
haps six feet in diameter. On all 
sides were fearful drops into the 
gorge below, and how the young, 
which on a midsummer’s day we 
saw running about on this plate, 
got down to freedom made interest- 


ing speculation. 


The geese dominated the gorge. 
Indeed little else lived there. A 
pair of gyrfalcons had an eyrie with 
three chicks on the same cliffs as the 
geese. Snow buntings were common, 
and they seemed able to sustain life 
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but to crouch low. We were, how 


ever, unfortunate in the pair to 
which we introduced our blind. They 
proved to be very shy and heartily 


disliked our activities. But caretul, 
patient work in the end availed, and 
at last the great day came when, sit 
ting in the blind, the big birds 
dropped on to their nesting promon 
tory, like helicopters touching down. 
There, set against the columna) 
background of the canyon-gorge, 
they stood erect—wild geese in every 
feather. In that moment, alone with 
those romantic birds in their wilde 
ness of a nesting-gorge, an ambition 
of over 20 years standing had been 
realized, and I found it very good. 

tHE END 


The link between the gander and his mate is very close. 


Nest and eggs of the pink-footed goose. 
where all else had given up. \s long 


as there was a stream to produce a 
few flies, they seemed to be happy 
Chey shared our camp with us, and 
we found them far up the gorge 
where all other birds had ceased 
and when the landscape had become 
as stark as the moon 

In the family life of the pink 
footed goose the link between gande1 
and goose 1S Very close. Although 
he never takes any part in incuba 
tion, in all the pairs that we saw, 
he stood, cheek by jowl, with her. In 
fact, the gander literally rubbed 
shoulders with her, and his closeness 
is to offer her protection. In_ the 
pink-footed goose, concealment ol 
the nest is not a major considera 
tion. In its remote breeding quai 
ters this is both unnecessary and 
impracticable, as there is no cover. 
Protection is the important thing 
protection against the fox; and this 
is achieved by selecting a promon- Mounta 
tory, so that a rearguard attack from 


1 avens, Dryas octopetala, gives the river bank a short-lived beauty. 


a fox is impossible. Pink-feet are 
quite capable of driving off a fox 
in such sites. Yet, curiously, despite 
all their care, they have one very 
weak link. When it is time to feed, 
usually in the very early morning, 
they cover the eggs, and both birds 
go down to the strath, leaving the 
nest for an hour or two unattended. 

Geese are proverbially shy birds, 
and as subjects for photography 
have a reputation for difficulty. 
Many pink-feet, however, are any- 
thing but shy at their  nesting- 
grounds. We observed that when a 
nest was approached, it was the 
habit of both birds not to fly away, 
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Some people object to gray squirrels in the garden, but the 


author found much pleasure in the company of 


OLD MAME 


By Miriam Pope Cimino 


k OR the last eight vears we have 
had no house pets because oun 
work took us each day several miles 
away to my husband's studio. Dur- 
ing this time, however, we have been 
enjoying a wild pet—a big gray squil 


rel, “Old Mame” 
us in a whole-hearted manner and 


who took up with 


managed her affairs beautifully 


while we were away. 

Our fat and sassy Old Mame can 
be both doglike and catlike, 
as human, in her actions, yet com 


pletely 


as We I] 


wild-squirrel when chasing 
her various relations or enemies from 
her claimed territory, and caring for 
herself through any kind of weather 
or squirrel troubles. 

No dog could show a livelier wel 
come when we step from the cat 
with our arms full of grocery bags 
Che trip from our car to the kitchen 
door takes a special kind of walking 
with Old Mame leaping enthusias 
tically against our legs and weaving 
circles, loops, and rectangles around 
us as we try to walk. She always 
beats us to the door, and after a few 
impatient rushes back to see what's 
crouches eagerly 
When the 


crack becomes wide enough, she 


keeping us, she 


there — waiting. doo 


bounds in, and doglike, lets her 
swinging tail help her say that she’s 
mighty glad we're home and about 
time, and hurry with something 
good. 

For awhile, graham crackers, the 
bigger the better, were her favorite 
treats. Now it is small, hard, whole 
wheat crackers which are more ex 
citing than peanuts to her. With 
cracker-eate! and 


such a_ greedy 


cracker-burier around, we_ were 
forced to look for something cheaper 
than cocktail 
and cheese-bits for the too-trequent 
We find that the large, 


old-fashioned soda crackers are the 


lig-newtons, walers, 


hand-outs. 


best in holding down the many 
cracke 
Also we decided that they—the un 
salted kind—are probably better ton 
her as a steady diet. We _ usually 


have a supply ol peanuts and othe 


items on our grocery bill 
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nuts handy; in fact, Mame gets more 
chestnuts than we do on holiday 
occaslons Instead of oun being able 


to stuff them into the turkey she 
stulfs them lightly into the top of 
the ground or snow and dashes back 
to beg for more and more. 

Old Mare 


tentment stretched flat on her stom 


shows a cat-like con 


ach on the summer grass, or in the 
same position on a limb of the 
willow tree by the kitchen door; o1 
when pretending a lazy indifference 
to human beings. She can be really 
human in her diabolically clever way 
otf handling the front door knocker, 
or old-fashioned latch on the kitchen 
door, or showing off before com 
pany 

When we first noticed Old Mame, 
eight years ago, she was only another 
wild squirrel taking advantage of 
the food we put out tor birds in 
Snow comes olten and 


Berkshire Hills 


northwest Connecticut. 


the winte1 
lies deep in this 
region ol 
We have grown accustomed to heat 
ing the radio weatherman finish a 
rosy recitation about good weathe1 
expected locally with, “but a possi 
bility of a light snowfall over the 
higher elevations.” This usually 
means a real humdinger with ow 
not getting plowed out for several 
days. His “and pe rhaps a lew snow 
flakes over the higher elevations” 
means an ordinary snowstorm. We 
were told when arriving here 30 
years ago that it’s a snowstorm il 
you can track a cat through it. 

It has been our custom to keep 
a circle of ground spaded free from 
snow around the old willow near the 
kitchen for 


Incidentally, it makes a very interest 


a bird feeding ground. 


ing place to watch from our break 
fast table in the kitchen Although 
we keep the usual winter suet swing 
ing from tree branches and much 
appreciated by certain birds, many 


chicken 


stvle, against the frozen grass ton 


of them enjoy scratching, 
their food 
Gradually we became aware that 
one raiding squirrel was more dai 
ing than the others in feeding with 


the birds, and annoying about pick 


- 
ta 


“We first noticed her eight years ago.” 
Photograph by Joe Van Wormer. 


ing all the sunflower seeds from the 
birdfeed. Nor 


squirrel dash away in fright when 


mixed would this 
we came near to toss out more food. 
In fact, she would keep eating quite 
close to our feet, like the tame little 
chickadees. So we began to give 
her leftover toast, then peanuts, and 
other tidbits not given the birds. 
By the second year she was eating 
from our hands, and by this time 
we had learned that our squirrel 
friend was “she” and not “he.” In 
the meantime, my artist husband 
had made a sketch of “Mr. Bush” 
as we first called him, which we 
used on our Christmas cards that 
year. 

The transition from Mr. 
Old Mame came about rather un 
expectedly. A repairman was lying 
on the kitchen floor examining the 
bottom of our refrigerator when he 


> 
sush to 


looked up to see a gray squirrel 
hanging flat, like a flying squirrel, 
on the screen door. “There's a 
squirrel on your door!” he shouted 
in surprise, and added after I had 
explained about out pet, “Looks like 
ready to have young 


And so she did, very shortly 


she’s some 
ones.” 
afterward. 

When this batch of young ones 
followed her to our yard the first 
were quite delighted at 
the unusual sight. Such cute little 
things about half her size, and copy- 
ing everything she did, such as 


time, we 


sitting up on the flower pots on 
the terrace outside the kitchen. But 
Old Mame was furious with them 
for following her and she made 
frantic rushes at them all the time 
then, 


alarmingly. Since 


growling 
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many of her children have followed 


her here. They get pretty good 


pickings, but not the special fare 
before our star boarder. 
After all there are 
on Sugar Hill 
Qur intimate 
Old Mam 


tional for us. For instance, I had 


we set 


a lot of squirrels 


acquaintance with 
has been quite educa- 
never known that squirrels make 
noises beyond the familiar chatter 
ing sound. Now I know that they 
do \nothe1 
on Old 


met with an angry growl, which in 


squirrel encroaching 


Mame’s property rights is 


creases in ferocity if the intrude) 


needs more frightening. If mad 


enough, she sort of talks, in deep 


guttural words. It is very plain 


keep 


away, while the getting is good!” 


what she is saying. “You 

We have learned that gray squir- 
rels are not so guilty about robbing 
birds’ nests as some people Say. We 
have never known it to happen here 
where there are many birds’ nests 
each year. We learned that gray 
squirrels do not hibernate each win 


ter as certain other small animals do. 


We have 


can be quite bold about going up 


learned that a squirrel 
Stairs, given the chance, but terrified 
about coming down. On the one 
occasion that we allowed Old Mame 
to go upstairs, she grew wilder and 
wilder until we finally opened a 
window for her to swing out of, 
onto the shutter, which enabled hei 
to climb down the side of the house. 
We learned that they can be as nosy 
as party-line listeners, finding the 


right spot in certain trees around 


the house to peep into the rooms 


we happen to be in. 

Let us get a gathering in the back 
garden and there, always, is Old 
Mame. 


tance as guests arrive, she stands 


Watching at a discreet dis 


upright, with her paws neatly folded 
over her white apron, like a little 
old neighbor woman getting an eye 
ful. There is not a canape td-bit 
she will refuse, even if she has to 
bury it in disgust the next moment. 
And regardless of the number of 
people at our garden party she se 
lects my husband as the giver. He 


is the one who allows her to run 


“Gradually we became aware that one squirrel was more daring in feeding 
the birds.”” Photograph by Hal H. Harrison. 


up his leg and sit begging for some- 
thing to eat. 

One more thing we learned—that 
it zs possible for a wild creature to 
tke being near you without benefit 


of hand-outs. 


There are times 
when, completely sated, and tired 
ol burying things, she is content to 
sit quietly near us where we are 
seated on our garden chairs. 

Our most interesting experience 
with Old Mam« 


summers ago. Our guest house had 


happene d= three 


not been used since the previous 
summer but we now had my hus 
band’s sister and her husband using 
breakfast, 
after their first night there, looking 


it. They came over fot 


rather haggard. They explained 
that they had been kept awake by 
strange noises in the chimney off 
and on during the night, and that 
our brother-in-law had finally gotten 
up and pounded heavily against the 
their 


pipe that went up through 


bedroom. They thought, and so 
did we, that the sounds were made 
by chimney swilts. 

Early that afternoon while we sat 
quietly on the shaded lawn to escape 
the heat, we saw a strange sight. 


Old Mame came staggering wearily 


ross the lawn with something When SI returned she Lirst 


heavy She would go a short dis climbed al ! tree by the guest 


tance then put it down to rest befor house, then swung over to the rool 
chimney 


While 
] 


watched n mace two mort 


going on again From the limpness ind went down 
of the object she carried, my hu ve 
band at first thought it was youngsters out ol 
squirrel But as she came cle mne' ut on these trips, 
saw that it was a live young sq ilthough sl lid st re she 
She had 
neck like 
resting spe S was next t< ir ( I ol near oul 


stone wall, ind 


wrapped around | f oO eal the Ww: She 


fur-piec One ¢ 1e1 sted hers¢ \ the last young 
the young on ilmost too 
from the grass where she had 

and crawled into a crack the 1 l vy known siste? 


Old Mam« 


tience tor a long time to 


tried with ul I dal l rrying rward 
is Old Mame 
But she could get herself only pai ind r babies in ther We neve 
crack While we d Vv int 1¢ took them 


tionless ind watched, 


Into the 
she m n } I t 1 na the secret ol 
gentle, pleading sounds and . heu \ fro chimney, 
poking in a_paw ind = 

Finally she came straight to n US t wint \ pent two-and-a 
band and looked up at hin montl n ‘ la and worried 


Then i 


Irom 


leading him to the wall, from 
with his manipulation of stone | no list 1 let ann 
young one was finally extracted ohtel n gone Into 
Taking it by the neck \ yu ! ! id a 


duishe Ss, 


scenic ol 
wearily off up the hill toward glass 
trees We 


privacy ind did not tollo nd a ! nad dead squirre! 


old apple respect 


rlains, upstalrs 


but kept quiet ind watched ( the heartl u the living-room 


“On the morning after we returned from Florida, there she was!” 
Photograph by Gordon S. Smith. 


We guessed what had happened. \ 
squirrel—and neither of us could say 
the words, “Old Mame’’—must have 
gotten in somehow through the cel- 
lar and had tried in vain to get 
out of the place 

Then, on the morning alter we 
had returned from Florida, there 
she was, sitting on the kitchen rool 
outside my window It had to be 


Old Mame, I said. As | 


downstairs | gathered a box ol 


dashed 


graham crackers on my way to th 
kitchen door. Sure enough, it was 
Old Mame! 


let her in. My husband came down 


I opened the door and 
to greet her with, “What are you 
doing in here, you old wet rat?” 

Old Mame has shown no signs 
came into oul 
battle 


of aging since she 
lives. She has had he 
wounds but none ol them too seri 
ous. Her mate, the male squirrel, 
has appeared a few times and has 
knocked her about It must have 
been he, the father of her children, 
or she would not have taken so 


much from him. Recently she came 


to us with a cauliflower ear and 
looked 


quite unlike herself when I opened 


much thinner tail She 
the kitchen door. But what othe 
squirrel would be roosting on the 
door latch and chattering indigna- 


tion over my delay? THE ENp 


THE COMMUNITY ECOLOGIST 


to make a career of it. lo start 
with, at least, his function should 
be one of evaluation and criticism. 
When he has 
firmly and 


established himself 


demonstrated what he 
can do in this capacity, it may be 
possible for him to assume certain 
planning functions. He might then 
even initiate ecologically sound pub 
lic policies and enterprises. 
Breadth of 


training cannot be 


overemphasized as a qualification 
for this position It should not only 
include ecology courses and the ob- 
botany, zoology, 


viously necessary 


and bacteriology, but chemistry, 


geology, soil science, agriculture, 
economics, and geography. An ab 
solute essential would be a fluent 
and effective command of the Eng- 
lish language to enable the ecologist 
to express his ideas in a clear and 
convincing manner. “lwo or more 
languages would 


him whole sets of ideas and even 


loreign open to 
principles that might never, or only 
with long delay, come to his atten- 
addition to 


tion in English. In 


academic demonstrated 


ability to work out a detailed prob 


training, 


lem in interrelationships would be 
equally a requisite. 

If positions of this sort should 
open up tomorrow, | wonder how 


many young 


adequately qualified 
ecologists would be available to fill 


them! THE ENb 


Arctic Wildlife Range 
Advocated by Alaskans 


Following recommendations made by 
the Tanana Valley Sportsmen's Associa 
\laskan organizations, 
United States 
have urged the establishment of an 
Arctic Wildlife Range in the Brooks 
Range of northeastern Alaska 


tion and other 


conservationists in the 


Dr. Olaus J]. Murie, 
Wilderness Society, who with Mrs. Murie 


president of ‘The 


was a specially invited guest and speak 
er at a meeting of the Tanana Valley 
on May 1/4, 


1957, has appealed to conservationists in 


Sportsmen's \ssociation 
the States to cooperate with the Alaskans 
for the preservation of this important 
wildlife area Great caribou herds, 


mountain sheep, grizzlies, foxes, and 
many other arctic species are now in this 
range and there also are plans for r 
introducing the musk ox, according to 
Dr. Murie 


release of The Wilderness Society. 


Quoted from a news 
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Drawing by 


By Webb B. Garrison 


“NAIUS PLINUS was best known 

J to his countrymen of the first 
century as an official of the Roman 
Empire. He held military, financial, 
and naval posts of considerable im 
portance. But until he was killed in 
vestigating a volcanic eruption, he 
devoted all his spare time to study 
and writing. At his death, he had 
completed part of a bulky manu 
script which became famous as his 
“Natural History.” 


These volumes dealt with a tre- 
mendous range of subjects—includ 


ing wee creatures to whom Pliny 


Walter Ferguson 


gave the name animal insectum. It 
was not original with him; earlier 
observers had formed it from in- 
secare (to cut into). What could be 
more appropriate to designate an 
animal whose body is prominently 
notched—or cut into—at the middle? 

Precisely 1,522 after the 
death of Pliny, a one-time physician 


years 


translated his works on natural his 
tory into English. In doing so, Phil- 
Holland abbreviated — the 
Roman’s term for “the notched ani- 
mal.” Latin 
adjective to an English noun, insect 
Was an immediate success and has 


emon 


Transformed from a 


had no major competitor since 1601. 
THE END 
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ARE WARBLERS 


By John V. Dennis 


Effects of the Cold Spring 
of 1956 


The year 1956 may well go down 
as one of the most puzzling of all 
when it comes to bird migration 
Side by side with records of unusual 
abundance there have been disturb 
ing signs of scarcity. The warblers 
which provide an excellent index ol 
a good or a poor season have pro 
vided _ the eatest 


o 
yl 


paradox he 


spring flight for 1956, so ably re 


viewed by Aaron Bagg*, was notable 
for tremendous flights in some areas 
and poor ones in others. Fall warblet 
migration in the eastern United 
States, was a week or two to a month 
behind schedule, and in some areas 
almost non-existent. 

\s an example of this 1956 scare 
ity, Raymond J]. Middleton, veteran 
bird-bander of Norristown, Pennsy! 
Vania writes me: “Some years ago | 
banded over 600 warblers and othe 
October, also had 
100’s, then in a 


poor yeal would drop to 300. This 


land birds in 
many vears in the 


October I have banded 49 birds with 
five days to go... No flight ol 
myrtle warblers at all.” 

From Toronto, Ontario, comes a 
similar example of scarcity trom a 
Frank Smith, who in 
1.400 warblers, com 


bird-bander 

1955 banded 
plains that in 1956, with almost 
twice as much effort, he banded only 
800. In May, during the height ol 
the warbler migration, he reported 
that freezing weather exacted a te! 
rific toll of birds. Between May 22 
and 25, he could find dead or dying 
birds almost everywhere he went 
On the return flight in fall, warble 
numbers were drastically low. Only 
the myrtle warbler had a good flight, 
the rest were 35 to 45 per cent lowe! 


than the previous yeal 


In New 


varied from place to place 


England, warbler counts 
In Maine, 
nesting warblers were generally less, 
but the northern water-thrush and 
a few others migrated southward in 
good numbers during the fall.* The 
myrtle warbler, which inundates 
New England so abundantly during 
a normal fall, was notable for the 
variation of numbers in its flights. 
For example, 1,500 were seen at 


Monomoy off ¢ ape Cod on October 


Population Studies of Birds 
lo know the comparative pop 
small birds from vear 
to analvze 

rise and fall 

in bird con 

scarcity ol 

1956 was probably 
combination of deci 

1 coid late spring 

food ind pos 

tre 

at 

ims and T\ 

the 1utumn 

nigration the 

irrive and 

such as 

he subject 

us to a 

he pop 

birds. When 

that cer 

vTOW 

also 

If these 

parthy I in-made we 
erful case for amelior 
iting, o1 or eliminating those 


man-made 1USeS 


whether they 
ire the bright lights of ceilometer 
beams insecticides, or the 
man-made destruction of the habi 
tats of birds. The more we undet1 


stand the 


requirements of birds 
for survival, whether on their nest 
ing grounds, during migrations, o1 
on their wintering grounds, the 
better we shall be equipped to 


protect them The Fditot 


12, but litthe more than 10 miles 
away on Nantucket, where several of 
us kept continuous records through- 
out the fall, the myrtle warbler flight 
was the poorest in years and this was 


true in many other localities. 


The over-all picture of warbler 
populations in 1956 was too compli- 
broad generaliza- 


tions. Only where observations have 


cated to permit 


been made over a period of years 
can it be intelligently said whether 
1956 represented a “poor” season, 
generally, or whether decreases were, 
in part, or mainly, balanced by in- 
creases. Looking at Nantucket, where 
our tall observations have been con- 
the record 


tinuous for six years, 


shows a drastic decline for some 
species, with a number of others 
apparently rounding out a good sea- 
son. The surprise for Dr. Lee Jay 
Whittles and myself, who with as 
sistance from others have been carry 
ing out the observations, was that 
we saw most of the warblers that 


are considered rare, while many 


which we had usually accepted as 
common, or abundant, were below 


normal. 


Studying Bird Migration 
on Nantucket Island 


Nantucket has special advantages 
for anyone interested in the study 
of land-bird migration. Its geograph- 
ical location, somewhat off the main 
paths of migration, is nevertheless 
on center for an over-water migra- 
tion of considerable scope which, in 
itself, is of great interest. Nantucket, 
the last bit of land in southeastern 
New England 
haven for birds migrating southward 
in fall along the New England coast 

birds which are flying toward the 
southwest over the ocean. In the 
latitude of Nantucket, autumn mi- 
must either radically alter 
their courses or fly to certain death 
the ocean. Although we 


(see map), actS aS a 


grants 
out ovel 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


Myrtle warbler photographed by 


Allan D. Cruickshank. 
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Probable fall migration routes for tandbirds in 
New England and the Southern Maritime Provinces 
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have seen land birds at sea, fivineg 
in the wrong direction so far as their 
safety was concerned, we have vet to 


Nantucket Island 


in a southerly or easterly direction 


see a bird leave 


both of which 
When 
migrating southward leave our is 


out over the ocean 


would mean suicide. birds 
land, their flight is generally to the 
northwest, sometimes to the north 
Thus migrant birds in fall, reaching 
Nantucket from north or northeast 
erly quarters the expected source 

are obliged to alter their course 


when leaving, by as much as 270 


to 360 degrees. 


How Birds Re-orient Their 
Migration Flights 


Ihe unfailing ability of birds 
make this almost complete turn 
the compass never fails to amaze us 
as we see the feat duplicated year 
after year. Without a guidepost on 
land of some kind, we wonder if 
birds could make this adjustment. 
island of Nan 
tucket, shaped like a half-moon, with 


The 14-mile-long 


one tip pointed toward the south 
eastern extremity of Cape Cod and 
the other toward Martha's Vineyard 
landfall and 


guidepost in shifting migrating birds 


is a natural a first 
away from the sea and toward th 
mainland. Nantucket is the south 
eastern anchor in a chain of islands 
which acts as a stepping-stone on a 
route which takes birds first in a 
northwestern direction toward the 
mainland. Just to the 
Nantucket are the small islands of 
Tuckernuck and Muskeget. Eight 


miles to the west of these dots on the 


northwest of 


map is the much larger island of 
Martha’s Vineyard. And finally, il 
the stepping-stones are still needed, 
birds have the alternative of the 
Elizabeth Islands at the entrance to 
Buzzard’s Bay and Block Island at 
the entrance to Long Island Sound 
All the islands in this area have one 
thing in common; they are rem 
nants of glacial moraines deposited 
in the Wisconsin Ice Age 


Where Migrant Birds 
Concentrate on Nantucket 


Only certain spots on Nantucket 
concentrations of 
Most of the 
is almost completely open, but con 


have any sizable 
bird migrants island 
tains some scrubby growth, predom 


inately bayberry shrubs and oak 


212 


trees \ lew thickets of ‘introduced 
pine trees on the island seem to be 
the chief guideposts to migrating 
birds, and also the most desirable 
places for birds to leed and rest. One 
thicket, of only a few acres on the 
island, is the 


south shore of the 


main pivotal point in the realign 
ment of bird flights from the south 
west (which would carry the birds 
to northwest (which 
At this 
“The 


have carried 


over the ocean 
is toward the mainland). 
thicket, 

Mothball 


on most ot out 


known locally as 
Pines,” we 
observations. It 
seems that year after year this 
thicket is of prime 
the redirecting of the flight of mi 


importance 10 
grating birds. Here, a cross-section 
of the season’s migration, and com 
position, can be obtained from be 
ginning to end. Birds are surpris 
ingly fearless, and in the pines can 
be viewed to excellent advantage. 
If all the markings are not seen on 
a bird the first view had of it, there 
is generally a good chance within 
this limited cover that the 
bird will be seen again before it 
joins its fellows. Then it heads up 


ward unto the sky in zig-zag course, 


and disappears toward the north- 
west. 

So dependable is the Mothballs 
pine thicket for migrants that we 
could very well leave the rest of the 
island unattended and spend our 
whole time there. If it were not for 
the need to plot routes and direc 
tions of flights through the island, 
and to obtain a knowledge of a few 
species which apparently for reasons 
of habitat seldom visit the Mothballs 
pine thicket, this would be our rou- 
tine. In August of 1951, when Dr. 
Whittles and I began our observa 
tions, we stuck, primarily, to this 
one thicket. Later we 
that other thickets were suitable for 
observing the arrivals and depar- 
These thickets have 


discovered 


tures of birds. 
taken up some of our time, but the 
Mothballs has been the source ol 
the figures which give us population 
trends from year to year. And be 
ginning in August of 1955, we insti 
tuted bird-banding operations there. 
Some years our coverage has been 
better than others, but each season 
sees our knowledge increased and 
finds us in a better position to judge 
the migration as a whole. 


Dr. Lee J. Whittles shows under-wing colors of a rose-breasted grosbeak to visitors 
during banding work on Nantucket. Photograph by John V. Dennis. 
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Migration Problems on 
Nantucket 


I'wo problems faced by observers 
ol migration on the mainland—eval- 
migration at night, and 
the influence of weather on its abun- 


uating bird 


dance—do not give us major concern. 


Usually most small birds, includ- 


ing the warblers and vireos, fly by 
watel 
surroundings. 


night, unless they are ove 
or in uncongenial 
Bird migration on Nantucket is pri- 
during the day. We feel 
that our Nantucket flights originate 
largely in Maine, Nova Scotia, and 
Of the 


marily 


other northerly land areas. 


vast night-time migrations taking 
place in those areas, it is only to 
be expected that a part of it should 
lose its land bearings, and in day- 
light, find itself out over the water. 
There are numerous accounts of 
land birds out over the Gulf ol 
Maine or off southern New England. 
Nantucket haven 
for such fliers. 


Of special interest is the fact that 


offers a natural 


most of our arrivals are fresh on 
reaching us, and ready to move on 
after briefly feeding and _ resting. 
These birds do not seem bewildered 
or lost. Nor does the character ol 


the flights change appreciably from 


The same species are 
part, and 


yvear to year. 
involved for the most 
except for the unusual season of 
1956, in about the same proportions. 
Much of this suggests migrants pur- 
suing a course, and not the acct 
birds blown from 
normal lanes of travel. We do not 
know what influences on birds to 
the northward determine the ones 
we will get, but we do know that 


dental visits ol 


the vast majority of our birds arrive 
during daylight. This gives us a 
very decided advantage in studying 
the warblers and other birds, which 
ordinarily migrate at night. On the 
mainland the observer has the un- 
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School Boys Deum Hawk 


In True Indian Fashion 
By ESMONDE J. PHELAN 


Many 
and his brave warriors roamed the hills 
and valleys of Bristol and vicinity. They 


years ago Chief Compounce 


fished and hunted with primitive weap 
ons. Their aim with the bow and ar 
row was deadly 

In these modern days, when even the 
school child is taught the power of the 
atom bomb, for war or lor peacelul pur 
poses, one might well think that Indian 
lore was dead and that it had passed on 
to the Happy Hunting Grounds along 
with its creators. But that is not the 
cant 

Yesterday while Bristol's wheels of in 
dustry were whirling as usual, two 
Stafford School boys decided to go hunt 
ing. ILhere was nothing unusual in the 
decision to go hunting, except that the 
boys decided to do it in Indian style. 

\rmed with bow and arrows and 
clressed in full Indian regalia the youth- 
ful hunters set out on what was to be 
unforgettable trip. In the 
Stafford School 
the boys spotted a low-flying chicken 
hawk 

With the Chief Com 


pounce and the confidence of youth, the 


COTE an 


woods adjacent to the 


precision ol 


boys fired their arrows making two di 
rect hits. While the wounded hawk 


fluttered around stunned the boys 
poured four more arrows into the body 
of the chicken thief and it was all over. 
Ihe boys had come to the woods, they 
had seen and they had conquered. 
Proudly they trooped into the Press 


Office and exhibited the hawk. It was 
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a big fellow and he had a wing spread 
of thirty three and one quarter inches. 
Whether the youthful hunters will 
have their prize stuffed and mounted 
is not known at the moment but there 
is one thing certain and that is they 
have a picture to remind them of the 
successful hunt. And the picture will be 
viewed by all their pals at the Stafford 
School where they just completed the 
seventh grade, 


une ) 


Communicated 


Killing Chicken Hawk Direct 
Violation of State’s Game Laws 


Editor, Bristol Press: 

I don’t like to sound off because I like 
the Bristol Press, but I was very much 
put out when I looked at Friday's copy 
of the Press and saw the publicity given 
to a couple of kids who shot a so-called 
chicken hawk with a bow and arrows. 

Yours Truly is a conservationist and 
cannot go along with the glorification 
of two youngsters who go out and 
shoot wildlife, directly against all the 
game laws and the regulations concern 
ing matters of wildlife in America to 
day. 

If we 
hawks, catch pheasants by hand, and 
kill black snakes, we unconsciously dis- 


encourage youths to shoot 


turb the plans of nature, and eventually 
do irreparable harm. There are enough 
adults popping away at wildlife with 
guns, without encouraging kids to do 
likewise. 

These so-called chicken hawks very 
seldom catch chickens and they are in 
every instance protected by our state 
from being shot at by hunters; in fact, 
they kill more rodents than chickens. 


Black snakes, opossums, in fact, every 
wild thing has certain protection by the 
game laws of our state, and I hope that 
some of your writers will think it over 
carefully, in the future, and try not 
to give publicity and praise to kids who 
do things that are contrary to the rules 
of true conservation and the laws of the 
state. 

Sincerely yours, 
Horace R, WHITTIER. 


June 24, 1957 


une 26,1 


A Matter Of Hawking 


Ihe Bristol Press has been taken to 
task in a communication for a human 
interest article it printed concerning the 
shooting of a chicken hawk with bows 
and arrows by two Stafford School boys. 

It seems that we recognized the fact 
that the story was a good human inter- 
est yarn and we treated it that way. 
There was nothing wrong with that, but 
now to our horror we learn from the 
writer of the communication that by 
shooting the hawk the boys broke the 
law. Perhaps we were guilty of being 
an accessory in the case because of the 
publicity we gave to the unusual inci- 
dent. 

We have no excuse to offer except to 
say that in this atomic age when the 
whole world seems poised for a final bat- 
tle and when murder and crime is on 
the increase it may be we are too close 
to the serious things of life to have re 
membered that there is a law against 
shooting chicken hawks. 

Then too, perhaps our reason for go- 
ing all out on the story was the fact 
that maybe we haven't lost our youth 
or our confidence in the boys and girls 
of today. 
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INSECTS — Face to Face 


Meeting the insects face to face, with their strange countenances 
magnified, how many would you recognize? Shown here are the 


By Edwin Way Teale 


All photographs by the author 


faces of a carpenter ant, a white-faced hornet, a robber fly, a 
monarch butterfly, a cricket, a lacewing, a grasshopper, a scorpion- 
fly, a horsefly, a June beetle, a dragonfly, a honey bee, a fishfly, 
and a damselfly. You will find the faces identified, and the families 
to which each insect belongs, on page 226. 
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Wot F 


By Olaus J. Murie* 


ycture Is cConyurea up 
J HAT pict lu 


minds by the word 


lo those of us far removed 


in oul 
“wolf’’? 
from wilderness experience ther 
comes to mind the traditional image 
of something bad, echoes of cen 


turies of childhood stories engen 


dered in the minds of those who 
looked out upon “nature” from the 
comfort of a human _ habitation 
To those who have dedicated their 
lives, professionally, to wolf-hating, 
and propaganda to justify their 
personal preoccupation, the wolf is 
something evil, to be gotten rid of 
as soon as possible To still others, 


those who have become aware ol 
what takes place in the out-of-doors, 
who have the scientific facts and 
the sensitivity to what nature has 
to offer us, “wolf symbolizes all 
those original natural values so im 
portant for us, but which, through 
careless planning, are slipping away 
class are the 


black-footed 


others, not to 


from us. In_ this 
whooping crane, the 
ferret, and many 
mention the concept of wilderness 


itself 

When I think of wolf there comes 
to mind a camp on the Porcupine 
River in northeast Alaska It was 
With my 


returning 


late in August family 


friend we were 
from a Far North 
band geese for the U. S. 
Survey, now called the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife 


quito season was over, and we dé 


and a 
expedition Lo 


Biologic al 
Service. The mos 


cided to simply spread our sleeping 
bags on a gravel bar that night, and 
not to set up the tents Qur yea 
old son slept in his bed-box, and we 
lay there, serene, under the cleat 


sky. It was very early morning 
suddenly, hearing 


“What's that? 


when I awoke 


someone exclaim 


Listen!” 


There it was again, across the 
river and upstream—a long-drawn, 
note. A wolf! 


wild, but musical 


Then we sa the singer himself, on 


the high bank of the river, looking 


in our direction 


L here S 


stream!” 


inothet one, down 


Evidently were intruders on 


their home ground, and we lay 


there, listening to their voices as 


they raised their muzzles to the sky. 


As Wwe look 


mer’s adventures that wolf serenade 


back on our sum 


of the dawn stands out as one of the 
high points in our experience But 
what of all that we have heard about 
the cruelty of the wolf, its habit of 
of the 


killing things, the concept 


bad wolf? 1 wonder if we human 
beings can be fair in our appraisal 


of anything 


Certainly the wolf kills, using his 
teeth, the only weapon granted to 
him And he will fight But, so 
do the chickadees quarrel 


among 


themselves at the feeding table 
ourselves curse each 
other across the oceans, and in our 
own communities ind even kill 
each othe The wolf kills fon his 
tood Nearly all of us are 


the job of killing for ourselves in 


ind how 


spared 


order to have the steak we placidly 


prepare for our meal. Someone else 

does the killing for us, in some place 

lar away 
But how 


wolf doe sto othe I wildlite ie specially 


about the damage the 


inimals This is the funda 


game 


mental criticism from ofhcialdom. 


It is 
Wh if 


ibout time e get the facts 


happen Do we dare 
tacts? \re we 


ecological 


afraid they will upset preconceived 


notions and publi policy? 


| want to express a word of cau 
impulse o condemn 
\long 


others of us they 


tion in oul 
our public administrators 
with so many 
have been fed the old traditional 
predators Ecology 1s, 


science. We are 


ideas about 
after all, a new 
only now beginning to realize that 
there is such a thing as popula 
know little 


we must 


tion dynamics and we 
about it And 
takes 


thought to 


enough 
remember that it time for 
fundamental scientific 


find expression in policy shaped 
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Further 
more, even some of the administra- 


by modern administrators. 


tors, possibly not the ones who shape 


public policy, see some of these 


ecological truths. 

Let us examine a_ few facts. 
Nearly a decade ago, when so many 
people became hysterical over the 
olten recurring 
populations in the North, the Wild 


life Branch of the National Park 


upswing ol wolf 


Illustrations by the author. 
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Service established a thorough study 
otf the wolf in Mt. McKinley Na 
tional Park, a study which extended 
over several years. The resulting 
scientific report, “The Wolves of 
Mt. McKinley,” by Adolph Murie, 
presents not only factual data on 
the ecology of the wolf and othe 
animals but also of the few intimate 
studies of the home life of the 
wolves. We found that the wolf's 
prowess with its teeth, and _ its 
courage, came into prominence 
when a group of wolves even at 
tacked a grizzly that happened to 
wander into the privacy of the home 
den 

Also, it was found that on rough 


ground, in the chosen habitat of 
the mountain sheep, the wolf was 
at a disadvantage in its hunting. 
It was when _ the sheep became 
numerous and some of them began 
to live on lower ground away from 
cliffs that they became more vul 
nerable to seizure by hunting wolves. 
\s a matter of fact, the wolves 
apparently preferred to follow the 
caribou, as well as, of course, some 
small animals. But there is an im 
portant consideration here. A prin 
ciple was found to be true, on 
which can be deduced by common 
reasoning—that in a chase of cari 
bou, it was the lagging animals, the 
weaker ones, we might say the less 


fit, which were eliminated. The 
stronger ones escaped. 

In the Journal of Mammalogy tor 
August 1956, Lois Crisler tells about 
the observations which she and hei 
husband made in a period of ove 
a year, while taking pictures in 
arctic Alaska for the Disney Studios. 
Many times they saw wolves pur 
suing caribou. Their account is 
well worth reading for the signifi- 
cant details on this important ques 
tion. They found that as a rule 
healthy caribou escaped, and_ the 
sick and the lame were taken. In 
one case when a caribou outdis 
tanced a wolf, Mrs. Crisler tells ol 


the wolf sitting down, and she 


“There it was again, across the river and upstream-——a long-drawn, wild, musical cry.” 


fe 


. 


comments: “Typical was the wolf's 
judgment as to when the 
futile.” The 


“rocking 


prompt 
chase had become 
Crislers used the term 
horse caribou” for those animals 
that limped or were otherwise dis 
abled. These were the ones that 


predominantly furnished ihe food 


I 
for wolves. 

There has been much discussion 
of the 


caribou herds and those concerned 


decrease and increase ol 
have failed to consider certain bio 
logical facts. Many years ago, the 
late Lawrence J. Palmer, under th« 
direction of the naturalist-chief ol 
the Biological Survey, E. W. Nelson 
made some fundamental studies of 
lichen growth. In later years his 
findings were ignored. Prior to his 


studies reindeer herds were intro 
duced into Alaska by well-meaning 
federal 


Ihere resulted widespread 


but uninformed adminis 
trators. 
overgrazing, just as in so much ol 
our own country. In 1925 I found 
caribou carcasses on Unimak Island 

“winter kills’— and there was not 
a wolf on the island. I am told 
there are no caribou there now, 
one time there were 


Wolves had 
The report 


although at 
something like 7,000. 

nothing to do with it. 

on this, too, has been buried in 
official files without perusal In 
1914-15 I spent 18 months along 
the Labrador Peninsula. The lich 
ens had come back, and were ankle 
deep—but in the _ food-population 


cycle the caribou had not come 


back 


involving the Indians struggling to 


There is a long story there, 


keep alive, and modern firearms, 
and there is not space here to go 
into details 

\n important consideration in 


dealing with the caribou problem 


is the food supply, possibly more 
so than in other animals. A cari 
bou has no “home range” as it is 


generally thought of. The animals 


are always moving around, and 
sometimes go on long migrations 


While 


of plants, lichens are a very im 


caribou eat a great variety 


portant attraction, possibly an im 
portant dietary element. The cari 
bou ts a herd animal, and it would 
seem that being constantly on the 
move is a racially learned necessity, 
Food and 


necessities fot 


to preserve their range. 
space are the vital 
maintaining a caribou population 
Scattering deadly poison over our 
landscape, with its resultant destruc 
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“Caribou are constantly on the move —a racially learned necessity to preserve 
their range.” 


tion of wolves and other animals, 
to the accompaniment of lurid hate 
propaganda, completely avoids the 
issue and offers no permanent policy 
for the welfare of our game herds. 
feeling in 
found 


There is a 
\laska, 
among 
individuals, that our experience in 


growing 
which I recently 
several organizations and 


the out-of-doors should be based 
on higher standards of human be 
havior. Sportsmen and guides are 
protesting against some of the un 
sportsman-like behavior in the hunt 
And in the July 7, 1955 
Weekly, a 
Fairbanks, 


ing field 


issue of Jessen’s news- 
paper published at 
Alaska, Dr. L. L. Hufman has dis- 
cussed, at considerable length, the 
wolf-poisoning program in Alaska. 
For once, in public print, appears 
a discussion of the natural popula 
tion fluctuations, or cycles, in the 
inimal world. Dr. Hufman dis 
cusses animal numbers in relation 
to food supply as the vital concern 
that should have our attention. 
According to this article, Canadians 
we making a study of the poisoning 
technique used by us. Are we 
afraid to face the ecological facts? 
Is the technique of destruction all 
our Canadian 


wildlife 


that we can olfei 
neighbors in the field olf 
management? 

Dr. lan McTaggart Cowan of the 
University of British Columbia made 
a study of the wolves in some of the 
Rocky Mountain national parks of 
a careful scientific-seeking 
report is this 


Canada; 
for tacts In his 


Statement 


“There is thus further evidence 
here that, under certain § circum- 
stances, predators are powerless to 
prevent game irruptions. Under 
existing circumstances the predators 
present—coyote, wolf, fox, lynx, wol- 
verine, mountain lion, grizzly, and 
black bear—together are not taking 
the annual net increment to the 
game herds, nor even removing the 
cull group, a large part of which 
carrion following death 
parasitism, or mial- 


becomes 
from disease, 
nutrition.” 

Olson, who is a close 


wildlife, 


Sigurd F. 
and careful observer of 
made a study of the wolves in north- 
ern Minnesota, and he stated: 

“Long investigation indicates that 
the great majority of the killings 
are of old, diseased, or crippled ani- 
Such purely salvage killings 
not detrimental to 
without 


mals. 
are assuredly 


either deer or moose, for 


the constant elimination of the un- 
fit the breeding stock would suffer.” 

Mr. Milton H. Stenlund of the 
Minnesota Department of Conserva 
tion, made a very thorough study 
of the wolves of northern Minne- 
sota, on a Pittman-Robertson proj- 


ect.* He accumulated a great deal 


*“The Pittman-Robertson Federal Aid in Wil 
life Restoration Act was approved (by Congress) 
on September 2, 1937. The Act provided that the 
10 per cent (now 11 per cent) excise tax on sport- 
ing arms and ammunitions should be made avail- 
able for wildlife restoration work by State fish 
and game Departments. Funds appropriated an 
nually by the Congress are apportioned to the 
States on the basis of the number of paid hunting 
license holders and land area . . . Program oper- 
ations are chiefly the responsibility of the States 
....” p. 9, “Five Years of Pittman-Robertson 
Wildlife Restoration, 1949-1953,” published by the 
Wildlife Management Institute, Wire Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. (1954) 
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of information. He emphasizes the 
importance of wilderness areas as 
controls in ecological studies, and we 
find statements such as the follow- 
ing: 

“Starvation has been the major 
decimating factor in the Forest deer 
herd. . 
the deer population the wolf was of 


during the peak period in 


benefit to the herd because any re- 
duction of the overpopulation at 
range and 


popula- 


that time helped the 
maintained a higher dee 
tion for a longer period than would 
otherwise 

Mr. John M. Keener wrote a word 


of appreciation of the timber wolf 


have been possible.” 


in the Wisconsin Conservation Bul- 
letin for November 1955, and, as re- 
The Living Wilderness,* 


said: “This animal is a symbol of 


ported in 


the true wilderness.” 

To this I can testify. I have been 
in the wilderness in the West and 
in the North people. 
And if we saw a wolf, or even a 
track on the sand of a river bar, it 
stirred our imagination. 

Speaking of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Keener said that “a live timber wolf 
more valuable than the $20 


with many 


is fan 
(bounty) he is worth dead.” 
Returning again to the Alaskan 
scene, when I began work on the 
study of caribou in 1920, there were 
a modest number of mountain sheep 
in the White Mountains northeast 
of Fairbanks. Many before 
that, near the turn of the last cen- 
tury, Dr. Osgood had seen a few 
near Coal Creek, in the Eagle dis- 
trict, and these were so few that he 
predicted that they would disappear. 
Then, some years ago, when wolves 
the general 
were 


years 


began to increase, in 
hysteria, everywhere 
urged to get excited, and some sin- 
cere but entirely uninformed people 
even as far New York 


worked hard to get started an off- 


people 


away as 


against carnivores in Mt. 
National Park. ‘That 


cial wat 


McKinley 


Wilderness, official publication of 
Society, is published quarterly at 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C. Mem- 

1 includes The Living Wilderness, is 
he Editor 
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Well, the 
hysteria has subsided 
somewhat. No one paid much at- 
tention to such areas as the White 
Mountains or the Upper Yukon. 
And yet, wolves or no wolves, the 


would solve everything! 
uninformed 


mountain sheep are still there! 

In 1952 F. Fraser Darling, a natu- 
ralist of England, and Dr. A. Starker 
worked all 
the auspices of the 


Leopold summer in 
Alaska undet 
New York Zoological Society and the 
Both are 


outstanding scientists devoting their 


Conservation Foundation. 


lives to animal ecology in the broad 
sense. In their book, “Wildlife in 
Alaska,” we again find that wildlife 
experts stress the importance of food 
supply and point out that the pre- 
ferred caribou food, ‘lichens,’ have 
been burned out by the prevailing 
forest fires throughout interior 
Alaska. In a very fair survey of the 
sufh- 


situation, they stressed that 


cient food for game animals is far 


more important than the control of 
predators that kill game animals. 


What shall we do about it? There 
are two things we should consider, 
as citizens or as employees of gov- 
ernment—federal or local. I want to 
emphasize these two things. 

First is the recent evolution in hu- 
man thinking. I am convinced that 
among a great many people there is 
emerging a greater sensitivity and 
more generosity toward wildlife. 
Ever so slowly, we are getting away 
from many traditional ideas that 
have no relation to truth. For ex- 
ample in the West, many ranchers 
have refused to let government 
poison-squads come on their lands. 
One rancher wrote to me, saying 
what a hard time a group of them 
had to keep government poisoners 
off their lands, and ended his letter 
with: “Maybe we can still do some- 
thing for the coyote!” 

These are ranchers, the ranchers 
I know who are not in it only as a 
business, but because they like that 
way of life. And the organized 
sportsmen are now trying to do 
something about a higher view of 


things in their own field. As an ex- 
ample, the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration put out a pamphlet urging 
the preservation of a whole list of 
mammals and 
And at 
Congressional hearings we find rep- 


vanishing 
birds 


species 
which are not game. 


resentatives of sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions strongly urging the protection 
of national parks. Here and there 
throughout the states are game com- 
missions which have won popular 
commendation because they advo- 
cate higher sportsmanship and ap- 


preciation of non-game species. 


In other words, we the people are 
beginning to feel the wholesome im- 
pulse of generosity toward our fel- 
realize that 
whatever our individual interests, as 


low creatures, and we 


people we have a common goal and 
we can only win by combining out 
forces. 


Second, and this is an important 
consideration. Probably because of 
our exuberance in coming to a new 
continent, we have acted like chil- 
dren getting into a pantry well- 
stocked with goodies. We are still ex- 
ploiting our resources wildly. Over- 
stocking our lands with both live- 
stock and game is the rule. We 
don’t want to face the facts. We wor- 
ship bigness and numbers as ends in 
themselves. 


But, many scientists have been 
patiently working to accumulate the 
facts of life. More and more of them 
are amassing data in the new science 
of Ecology. I am sure all our ecolo- 
gists would agree that the problem 
we face in our efforts to conserve 
game and other wildlife is space and 
food. 1 could name any number of 
scientists who realize this now. Of 
course, there are some instances of 
over-shooting being a temporary fac- 
tor. But supplying sufficient living 
space and food are the principal 
problems. Wolves, coyotes, lynx, 
etc., have little to do with this basic 
problem. When will our administra- 
tors have the courage to face this 
fact, and base their policies on the 
findings of their own well-trained 
scientists? Only when we, the people 

sportsmen and non-shooters—can 
agree on diversity and on choice, in 
outdoor enjoyment. No one group 
can win alone; our earth belongs to 
all of us. Perhaps those who enjoy 
the wolf and the chickadee in the 
wilderness environment deserve also 
to be heard in officialdom.—THE END 
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She Least Sandtiier 


Little Sand-peep, Wilson‘s Stint, Ox-eye, and Mud-peep are 
some of the common names for our smallest of sandpipers. 


By Henry Marion Hall 


i all beach-waifs, the ocean 
strand southward is the road to 
palm-green islands and the southern 
seas The endless crescents of the 
beach are transient and unsubstan 
tial. Drowned, fathoms deep, every 
few hours, they are always being 
created again, never two days alike, 
but molded by every whim of the 
waves 

lo have close up views of the 
shorebirds that throng our beaches 
in autumn, it is necessary to reach 
the shore very early, and while the 


tide is rising. Scoop a hiding plac 


some four feet deep among the flot 


sam at the beach crest. Then set 
out a dozen snipe Oo! plover decoys, 
matching them in groups facing the 
breeze and so far down the incline 
that the skirts of the breakers trai! 
That 


is the best place for them, although 


about them every little while. 


you have to shift some every so often, 
as the tide creeps up. 

Meanwhile only the tide disturbs 
the birds at their breakfast, driving 
them up the beaches or forcing them 
to flit elsewhere for better fare. The 


] 


decoys ire scarcely in place when 


there comes a ripple of light as a 
flock of least sandpipers, tiniest ol 
the order, flash in from nowhere. 
Steady and close as a school of min 
nows slipping over a shoal, they set 
tle among the decoys, but if you 
raise a hand they vanish in a flurry, 
just as fish underwater will do. Once 
in a while you will see them coming 


from a distance, seeds of light that 


grow visibly, flower in the air, and 
then are gone. They remind you of 
flying fish that flitter 
something noses them out of the 
weed in the Gulf Stream, then 
plump into the first big wave they 


away when 


meet. 

The least sandpiper, this smallest 
of shorebirds, is extremely tame and 
unsuspicious. A flock will trip past 
your blind so close that you can see 
them wink or scratch their heads. 
If a man could move his legs as 
fast as the little yellowish legs of 
this sandpiper, he might run a hun- 
dred yards in five seconds. Bands of 
these peep trip along the strand, 
pausing every second to seize some 
minute crustacean from the weed 
uprooted by the rollers. Sometimes 
several stand around a fish stranded 
on the beach, and swallow the flies 
buzzing above its carcass. 
wave slides back, 
crustaceans — by 


Everytime a 
beach-fleas — small 


“The least sandpiper is tame and unsuspicious.” Photograph by Heathcote Kimball. 


myriads kick 


foam only to be 


themselves from the 
gobbled by the 
sandpipers, which dash down and 
snatch them before another breaker 
can chase them back to dry spaces 
once more. Not that the sandpipers 
run any danger, for, like all shore- 
birds, they can swim when the need 
arises. Running on the sand they 
are sometimes difhcult to see. Their 
necks and breasts show a brownish 
wash, their backs are mottled gray 
flight-feathers, 

white. You 
think that they had taken 
these hues from the sand over which 


brown, with darker 
and below they are 
might 
they scamper. They have silver bos- 
oms but their brightness blends with 
that of the breaker which puts them 
to flight. When they fly back to 
shore a few rods farther on, they 
seem to vanish. They appear and 
disappear like the watery ripples, 
which spill their lustrous lining on 
the beach and then subside. 

Least sandpipers are even more 
abundant on the harbor flats and 
on the muddy margins of brackish 
ponds or creeks. Everywhere theit 
small size—5 to 614% inches long 
and their pleasing cries of “Peet- 
weet! Weet! Weet!” distinguish them 
shorebirds with which 
The 
range includes both North and South 


from large 
they throng the flats and bars 


America, but like so many others of 
their kind they nest far to the north. 
They lay their buffy eggs, three o1 
four to a set, in a grass-lined hollow 
on some arctic island, or along the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean, or farther 
south in Labrador and regions west 
of that rocky peninsula. The female 
is a trifle larger than the male, and 
the male, like 


to do most of the brooding. Theit 


a phalarope is said 


young when hatched are scarcely 


g 
bigger than bumblebees. Yet they 
run about and and pick up thei 
own food as soon as their natal down 
has dried. You never see sandpipers 
feed their chicks, although they shel- 
ter them at night or during, storms, 
snugly under their 


feathers. The young 


holding them 
warm breast 
grow rapidly and by midsummer are 


as big as their parents. 


Least sandpipers feed on beach- 
mosquito 
larvae, crickets, and other insects. 
Alongshore they devour bloodworms, 


fleas, flies, mosquitoes, 


minute crustacea, and marine ani- 
malcules. On all such flotsam they 
grow fat and trim. They are cheer- 
ful, social little creatures, consorting 
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“Their young, when hatched, are scarcely bigger than bumblebees.” 


with semipalmated sandpipers, sand 
erlings, and other larger shorebirds. 
The range of 
includes North and South America, 
and they 
America, Bermuda, Chile, and Bra 


the least sandpipet 
winter south to Central 
zil. They are commonest on ou 
coasts late in the summer, but move 
farther south in September and Ox 
tober. What brave mites they are! 
The smallest of all shorebirds they 


Atlantic 


sometimes span the broad 


Ocean, and have been seen in the 
British Isles, Finland, and France. 
Blown about the world like spindrift 
they seem at home _ everywhere. 
Their color patterns are not mark- 
edly different from those of othe 
closely related “peep,” but they may 
always be known by their tameness, 
their greenish or yellowish legs, and 
by their tiny size. Their voices are 
is sweet and gentle as their natures. 


rHE END 


“The male, like a phalarope, is said to do most of the brooding.” 


Photograph by H. K. Job. 
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BIRD FINDING WITH Sewell Pettingill 


WHERE TO GO 


° WHEN TO GO ° 


WHAT TO SEE 


Ant - THE Gerwmada \SLANDdS © 


Aquarium and Museum Ga oo —~S~w 


Great Sound 


AS 
Little Sound 


s«Hamilton Harbour 


ary oo 


Nw long ago Mrs. Pettingill 
4 and I spent five pleasurable 


November days in Bermuda. Besides 
giving an Audubon Screen Tour lec 
ture before the Bermuda Audubon 
Society, enjoying the hospitality of 
our hosts, and seeing tourist attrac 
tions, we explored the principal bird 
finding areas. All were rewarding 
but, as I shall explain presently, bird 
life in this well-known vacation spot 
contains few elements new to Ameri 
cans. The charm of bird finding 
here is in meeting familiar species in 
an exotic setting—much like meeting 
old friends from Indiana in Paris 
Not one island but a group ot we I] 
over 100 sandstone-coral islands and 
islets, Bermuda is actually a tiny 
archipelago some 20 miles in length 
(east-west) with a total land area of 


\ large pro 


about 22? square miles. 


portion of its habitable surface is 
divided among seven large islands, 
all connected by bridges and caus« 
wavs. 

Bermuda's geographical position, 
Atlantic Drift 
568 miles due east of Cape Hatteras, 


in the warm North 


North Carolina, gives it a pleasant, 
equable climate. Rainfall, averaging 
about 50 inches annually, is evenly 


distributed throughout the year; so 
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DEVONSHIRE 
MARSH 


Harrington 
Sound 


A 
SPITTAL POND 


Atlantic Ocean 


\ St. George's 
Harbour 
y 


KX 


Castle Harbour 


— a 


A 
MID-OCEAN CLUB 


TT VOL SLO OSL OL OL O10 OLS 87 ! 
A PAAR AAA AASRASRASAAAAARNSAAASRAAAAAAASABASSD 


Cold or hot 
unusual as year- 


there is no rainy season 
weather is most 
round temperatures generally range 


between 64 and 80 degrees. 


CHANGES THROUGH HUMAN 
OCCUPATION 

In the three-and-a-half centuries 
since the archipelago’s discovery, pos- 
session, and later settlement by the 
British, its physical surface has been 
radically Now, with a 
human population of nearly 50,000, 


modified 
there are few extensive areas not dis 


turbed by homes, resorts, business 
establishments, military bases, parks, 
Recently the 
maining stands of cedar were killed 
(Carulaspis 


whose feeding 


and gardens few re 


by an armored scale 
minima), an insect 
caused their complete defoliation. 
Oceanic birds of numerous species 
nested abundantly in Bermuda at 
the time of its discovery, but most 
disappeared with human settlement 
a century later The vellow-billed 
tropic-bird is the only oceanic species 
commonly in Bermuda 


Audubon’s shear- 


breeding 
today, while the 
water may possibly be represented by 
as many as 100 pairs and the com 
mon tern by fewer than 10 pairs. A 
sermudian gadfly petrel called the 


cahow (Pterodroma cahow), long 
thought to be extinct, was recently 
rediscovered nesting, though not in 


encouraging numbers.* 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 


Biologically, Bermuda is distinctly 
North American, a fact to be ex- 
pected in view of its proximity to 
this continent. The archipelago’s 
native flora, while eclipsed by count- 
less introductions from all parts of 
the world, comes mostly from south- 
eastern United States and from the 
West Indies. Too far removed from 
North America to acquire reptilian 
and mammalian faunas, Bermuda 
has a few itinerant North American 
water and land birds which already 
have produced resident populations. 
Just which species were already es- 
tablished when man first reached 
Jermuda and which arrived with 
man’s assistance is a moot question. 
In any event, the species currently 
breeding regularly are 10 in all, as 
follows: bob-white (probably intro- 
duced and rare); ground dove; com- 
mon crow; catbird; eastern bluebird; 
white-eyed vireo; house sparrow (un- 

*See the article, “New Light on the Cahow, 
Pterodroma cahow,”’ . C. Murphy and Louis 


I 
S. Mowbray, “The Auk,” July 1951, pp. 266-280 
The Editor 
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questionably introduced); cardinal; 
and European goldfinch 
tionably introduced). 

American species that 


(unques- 
Other North 

have been 
known to nest include the great blue 
heron, green heron, and American 
\ hawk, possibly a red-tailed, 
once resided in Bermuda, but has 


coot. 


long since been extirpated. 
Bermuda’s resident bird popula- 
tion is vastly augmented, especially 
in the fall and winter, by the appear- 
North American migrants. 
Thus Bermudian bird watchers boast 


ance of 


250 species and, each 


a list of over 
year, fully expect to see at least 100 
species, of which 60 will be common. 
The variety of water, shore, and land 
birds is almost identical with what 
one would find by way of non-resi- 
dents in coastal Virginia and North 
Carolina during the same _ seasons. 


Although 


shore birds may reach Bermuda by 


some of the water and 


direct flight, in all probability most 
having 
habitual 


arrive by accident, 


driven from 


spec 1cs 
been their 


migration routes through eastern 


United States by westerly (offshore) 


winds. 


BERMUDA FROM THE AIR 


On seeing Bermuda from ow 
plane window, as we circled prior to 
landing at the airport, I began to 


wonder: where is there room fot 


wild birds? As far as we could see 
across the islands there were white 
lawns, 
rocky 


evervwhere en 


roofed buildings, roadways, 


and gardens; beaches and 
shores seemed 
croached upon. Indeed the promise 
of good bird-finding spots was dim, 
but as we were soon to learn there 
are still some areas suitable for wild 
birds. Among them are a few farm- 


lands (for grazing and_ various 
crops), marshes, ponds, brushy tracts, 
and woodlots (now marred by the 
gaunt stubs of dead cedars), together 
with mangrove swamps and cliffs— 
the least modified of all avian habi- 
tats. 

Once we had landed and were out- 
side the airport, on our way to Paget, 
we were immediately impressed with 
the snugness of our surroundings: 
the narrow roads with walls of lush 
vegetation, beyond which were many 
dwellings partially hidden by trees 
and hedges. On every hand there 
was cover for birds. In Paget, at the 
home of our delightful hosts, Stanley 
and Sybil Gascoigne, we were not 


long in meeting four common door- 
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yard birds amid thick stands of bam- 
boo and other tropical plants. Two 
house 


were the sparrow and the 


cardinal; the other two were the 
white-eyed vireo and the catbird. The 
vireo, which is Vireo griseus bermu- 
dianus (a race peculiar to Bermuda), 
nests higher than the mainland 
forms; the catbird also nests higher 
on the average and builds a some 
what bulkier nest. The next day, as 
we traveled over the island, we con- 
tinually saw the eastern bluebird and 
ground dove. These birds, as well as 
the vireo and catbird, were amaz- 
ingly tame and far more numerous 
than I had ever found them on this 
continent. In the past there were 
times when bluebirds were so abun- 
dant that some pairs had to nest in 
the open, owing to lack of available 
holes. 

At night, from the trees in the 
Gascoignes’ yard, came the musical 
voices of tree frogs. Each call was a 
high-pitched, almost flute-like kweeee 
that was wholly pleasing to our ears. 
We failed to see a tree frog giving 
the sound, but it seems quite prob- 
able that the voices we heard were 
the whistling frog (Eleu- 
which 


those olf 
therodactylus martinicensis) 
has been introduced in Bermuda as 


it has in Jamaica. 


VISIT TO NESTING ISLET OF THE CAHOW 


\ high point in our Bermuda so- 
journ was a boat trip with Louis S. 
Mowbray to an outlying rocky islet 
where the cahow nests. (The name 
and location of the islet cannot be 
revealed, lest the species be endan- 
gered by too many visitors.) We saw 
no sea birds along the way, but had 
we taken the trip between March 
and September we would have ob- 
served many yellow-billed tropic- 
birds, as they are then conspicuous 
features of the Bermuda seascape, 
frequenting all cliffs where they nest 
in holes and crevices. However, we 
noted several belted kingfishers on 
high rocks at the sea’s edge and 
watched them diving for fish in salt 
water! 

At our destination, which was a 
curiously eroded and broken lime- 
stone formation with a sparse plant 
cover, Mr. Mowbray showed us four 
cahow burrows and told us that he 
knew of nine more on nearby islets. 
There were fresh tracks in the loose 
soil at the entrance to one of the 
burrows — an indication that these 


ocean wanderers were already return- 


ing at night for courtship. Young 
birds could be expected in_ these 
burrows from the last of February 
until late June. In order to pre- 
vent tropic-birds from crowding out 
the cahows, Mr. Mowbray 
eventually place a baffle across each 
(after the cahows 


would 


burrow entrance 
began to nest, and before the tropic- 
birds arrived). A baffle consists of 
a board with a hole in it large 
enough to admit a cahow but far 
too small for a tropic-bird. The 
cahow, however, wil! not go through 
the hole until its nesting drive is well 
developed, hence the reason why the 
baffles cannot be put in position 
too soon. 

Mr. Mowbray is Curator of the 
Bermuda Aquarium and Museum. 
Situated on Harrington Sound, this 
institution is well worth a visit. In 
addition tanks 
containing fantastically colorful fish 
excellent 
there are 


to its glass-fronted 


from local waters and 


natural-history exhibits, 


many live birds (penguins,  fla- 
mingos, ducks, parrots, and so on) 
in outdoor enclosures. 

(Among the bird-finding places that 
we visited on the Bermuda mainland 
(i.e., the seven 


following are outstanding for thei 


large islands), the 


variety of non-resident species. All 
the places are indicated on maps 
which tourists usually receive on ar- 
rival, and all may be easily reached 
by hiring a taxi. 


SPITTAL POND BIRD SANCTUARY 


Spittal Pond Bird Sanctuary, in 
the town of Smiths, is reached from 
South Road by turning south just 
east of St. Mark’s Church. Now des- 
ignated by the Government as an 
official sanctuary under the adminis- 
tration of the Bermuda Historical 
Monuments Trust, this area em- 
braces wild land, cliffs (where tropic- 
birds nest), and the pond itself 
a natural body of brackish water 
and mud flat. The sanctuary is nota- 
ble for its water birds and ducks 
from October through March. Some 
of the species that may be seen com- 
monly are the pied-billed grebe, 
great blue heron, American egret, 
little blue heron (the commonest 
heron in Bermuda), baldpate, green- 
winged and blue-winged teal, and 
American coot (as many as 150 have 
been seen at one time). Semipal- 
mated sandpipers are often abun- 
dant here from July through Sep- 
tember; spotted and solitary sand- 
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pipers are common in the fall; and 
greater and lesser yellow-legs stay in 
small numbers through the winter. 


MID-OCEAN CLUB 


Mid-Ocean Club, in Tucker's 
Town, is reached from South Road. 
Here, midway along the golf course, 
is a small pond with marshy edges 
attractive to resident Florida galli 
nules, visiting grebes, herons, and a 
few ducks. Nearby are shrubby 
hillsides, woodlots, and a dumping 
area where one may expect such 
residents as the ground dove, com 
mon crow, catbird, eastern bluebird, 
and European goldfinch; also (from 
October through March) a rich vari 
ety of transient and/or winter-resi 
dent, small, land birds that usually 
vellow-billed 
(vyellow-bellied) sapsucker, 


include the cuckoo, 
common 
cedar waxwing, red-eyed vireo, black- 
and-white warbler, myrtle warbler, 
black poll 


(quite common), northern and Lou 
isiana water-thrushes, American red 


warbler, palm warbler 


start (probably the commonest wat 
bler), and Baltimore oriole. On the 
killdeer, 


ylovers, and 
| 


golden and 
other 


golf course 

black - bellied 
shore birds are likely to be present, 
especially 


from July through Sep- 


tember. 


DEVONSHIRE MARSH 


Devonshire Marsh, in Devonshire, 
is reached from Middle Road by go 
ing north on Orange Valley Road 
to Jubilee Road, east on Jubilee 
Road to Vesey Street, and east on 
Vesey Street, which eventually joins 
Middle Road. Close to the south 
Jubilee Road and 


Street, the marsh is good for winter 


side of Vesey 


resident herons (eight species, in 


black 


crowned night heron, American bit 


cluding the green heron, 


tern, and least bittern), sora rail, 
Wilson's snipe, and yellow-throat 


THE SOUTH BEACHES 


The South Beaches, from Grape 
say in Paget to Warwick Long Bay 
in Warwick are reached from South 
Road. Practically all the transient 
shore birds that are common on the 
New Jersey, Virginia, and North 
Carolina beaches in the late summer 
and early fall occur on these beaches 
in the same season, though in much 
smaller numbers. The species most 
likely to be seen at any time are the 
ruddy turnstone and pectoral sand 


piper. 
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BERMUDA AUDUBON SOCIETY 
FIELD TRIPS 

It is well to remember, when you 
are in Bermuda, that the Bermuda 
Audubun Society, besides sponsoring 
Screen Tours, conducts many field 
trips. You may contact the organiza- 
tion through Mr. Mowbray at the 
Aquarium and Museum. Before go- 
ing to Bermuda, you will find very 
instructive and illuminating an ar- 


ticle, “The Breeding Birds of Ber- 
muda,” by W. R. P. Bourne, pub- 
lished in the January 1957, issue 
of The Ibis. In preparing this col- 
umn I consulted this article several 
times, and I also relied considerably 
on information generously given me 
by Miss Patricia Browne, an en- 
thusiastic and able Bermudian bird 
watcher, who guided us to a number 
of bird-finding areas. THE END 
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It is usually safer to claim that one 
finished one’s own route unex pect- 
edly early and to imply that the 
rival understandably needed help in 
covering territory assigned to him. 
II] The Birdsman at Meetings 
[he great test of the birdsman 
comes when he takes part in an or- 
nithological discussion. Silence and 
them 
a useful build-up and literal 


a billowing pipe between 
make 
smoke-screen, out of which, when 
the speaker makes any assertion not 
backed by a mass of evidence, should 
be jerked in a tone indicating ap- 
parent sympathy overridden by de- 
votion to truth (admittedly not very 
easy) and with equal emphasis on 
each monosyllable: “Do we know 
that?” 
[his line is guaranteed to throw 
their 
first application, and 


all but the toughest out of 
stride at the 
may even bring their contribution 


to an early and humiliating end. 


In the event of a convincing reply, 
however, the birdsman must make a 
quick decision. If he feels that his 
opponent really knows his subject, 
he can still sign off without losing 
face by saying: “Exactly, thanks very 
much, but I wasn’t quite sure if 
(inclusive-exclusive 
of the pipe-stem round the gather- 
ing) here knew of Blobsch’s work on 
substratal stimuli.” But if he de- 
cides a counterbluff is being at- 
tempted, then he should simply nod 
and try the line again at the next 
opportunity. If a third use of the 
gambit is successfully met, there is 


everyone wave 


nothing for it but to have trouble 
with the pipe until interest is fo- 
cused elsewhere. 

Whenever a program of research 
reports is presented at a meeting, 
the astute birdsman will endeavor 
to obtain advance knowledge of the 
titles to be presented. A half hour’s 
review of the abstracting section of 
Bird-banding can be counted upon 
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to arm. his memory with a few Euro- 
pean references that the speaker is 
sure to overlooked. Hun- 
garian references are most effective 
when alternated with the Finnish. 
Should the 
trapped lor 


have 


birdsman ever be 
prestige reasons into 
speaking himself, he must—short of 
actually mastering his subject—rely 
on two things: first, immediate 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness 
to the work of his most likely critics; 
and secondly, a rigid refusal to come 
The 


to any conclusions whatever. 


work should always be in progress, 


as indicated by such a parry and 
riposte to a questioner: “That's just 
what I'd like to know: perhaps by 
this time next vear, if all goes well, 
we'll have some more data to help 
us.” 

In this way the adept birdsman 
may succeed in dining out for two 
or three years as the guest of or 
nithological societies up and down 
the country before equipping him- 
self with a new, and perpetually un- 
finished, problem. THE ENp 


Company Abandons Agricultural Insecticides 


The following announcement by the 
Thompson Chemicals Corporation, Los 
Angeles and St. Louis, is reproduced 
Dated 
May 1, 1957, the announcement was 
signed by Wm. T. 
of the company 

‘We have 
tirely from the production, distribution, 


here because of its significance. 
Thompson, president 
decided to withdraw en 


and research of the presently known 
AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES. 

‘A 12-year study has convinced us that 
the currently known and used broad 
spectrum insecticides and their wide- 
scale application to agricultural crops 
although giving temporary control and 
temporarily increased yields—are at best 
palliative, and perhaps will prove dan- 
gerous and uneconomic in the long run. 

‘The growing number of insect pests 
of economic importance that are becom 
ing resistant to presently used agricul 
tural insecticides demonstrates a serious 
inherent danger in the wide-scale use. 
The imbalance of the fauna population 
caused by the destruction of the natural 
predators and parasites (thus allowing 
the uninhibited development of the in 
sect pest) is further proof to us of the 
unsoundness of the current chemical in 
secticides. This cannot only result in 
rapid and dynamic developments of the 
insect pest from the few not controlled 
by the application, but can easily cause 
heretofore unimportant insects to in 
crease to the status of economic pests, 
once the predator-parasite balance has 
been upset 

‘The ingestion of presently employed 
insecticide residues by humans and 
other warm-blooded animals is a correla- 
tive problem of a highly serious nature. 
The industrial hazards inherent in the 
indiscriminate, wide-scale application of 
chemicals of such highly toxic nature 


also causes concern 


‘Our study convinces us that any 
sound approach to the control of agri 
cultural insect pests must be sought in 
chemical mechanisms that are selective 


between the insect pest and the bene- 
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ficial insects. The study of such mechan 
isms, both of physiologically and eco 
logically selective natures, we feel, must 
be the primary concern of research 
‘We intend to hereafter devote our 
research energies in the field of insect 
control to the exploration of selective 
insecticidal chemicals. It is our hope 
that in this field we may be able, as 
time goes on, to create some worth 
while contributions to the agricultural 
control of insect pests and subsequent 
yield increases of a more permanent na 
ture... .’ "’—Conservation News, June 1, 
1957, National Wildlife 
Washington, D.C. 


Federation, 


AUDUBON CONVENTION, 
1957 


The 53rd Annual Convention of 
the National Audubon Society, with 
its branches and affiliated societies, 
will be held in New York City, No- 
Head- 
quarters will be at Audubon House, 
1130 Fifth 


member-groups should receive the 


vember 9 to 12, inclusive. 


Avenue. Members and 
convention program about the mid- 
dle of October. 


end with the 


Che convention will 
annual dinner on 


Tuesday evening, November 12. 


NOMINATIONS 


The official Nominating Committee 
for directors of the National Audu 
bon Society, consists this year of Mr. 
R. Gordon Wasson (Chairman), Mr. 
Charles G. Woodbury, and Mr. 
Wheeler McMillen. If any member 
wishes to submit suggestions to the 
committee, a letter may be directed 
to Mr. R. Gordon Wasson at 23 Wall 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 


ARE WARBLERS DECREASING? 


nued frow 


easy feeling that most of the mi- 
grants in his region have passed at 
night and that in the morning he 
sees only the small sample which 
fortuitously happens to come within 
his range. 


The Influence of Cold Fronts 
on Fall Migration 


The othe problem of the main 
land observei influ- 


Nowhere in the 


the weather 
ences us, too. 
Northeast is bird migration observ- 
able as a continuous movement. 
From the very first trickle in early 
August until the big migration days 
in September and October, birds 
arrive with every cold wave. On 
Nantucket this means they come 
with a wind out of the north, north- 
When the 
wind is out of the south, with rare 
exceptions, we have little if any, 
bird migration. The strength of 
the cold fronts and the interval 
between them is also important. 
Relatively long intervals between 
the arrival of cold fronts—eight days 
or more—allow the accumulation of 
birds to the north of us, with suf- 
ficient internal motivation to begin 
their migration. All that is needed, 
apparently, to start them on thei 
way is the combination of weathe 
front, ol 
perhaps just one of these factors 


west, or the northeast. 


factors attending a cold 


lowered (colder) temperatures, high- 
er barometric pressure, and _ north- 
erly winds. 

A cold front after a prolonged 
period of southerly winds, brings an 
influx of birds like the spilling of 
On Nantucket 
we do not see those birds, stimu- 
lated to migrate by the cold front, 
until six or eight hours after the 
leading edge of the cold front has 
passed us. Then—their arrival is 
dramatic. Thickets that were empty 
and lifeless are suddenly filled with 
birds. A strong cold front may cause 
birds to arrive and depart over a 
period of two or three days. A change 
around to southerly winds quickly 
shuts off this flow; however, later in 
October, we see less coordination of 
the flights of birds with cold fronts, 
and may get large-scale migrations 
on balmy days with gentle south- 


waters over a dam. 


westerly winds. 


Continued on page 235 
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Sengbinds of 
A mthica: Sn (olor 
Sound, and Sto ty 


Recorded, photographed, and writ 
ten by world-famous Cornell Uni- 
versity authorities, Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen and Dr. Peter P. Kellogg, with 
a Foreword by Roger Tory Peterson. 


WITH authoritative text and com- 
mentary keyed to 24 full-color photo- 
graphs and a high fidelity recording, 
this bookalbum is a unique and in- 
formative introduction to the habits, 
habitat, songs, and calls of 24 of our 
more familiar birds. 
27 pages, illus. (26 in color), spiral 
bound; with one 10-inch, double- 
> RPM. 
$4.95 


faced, vinylite record, 331 


emenican 


Bid Songs 


Volumes One and Jwe 


SONGS of more than fifty different 
birds are contained on each of these 
two records. Volume One includes 
birds of the north woods, northern 
gardens and shade trees, southern 
woods and gardens, fields and prai 
ries, and American game birds. Vol 
ume Two includes some familiar 
birds of gardens and shade trees, the 
roadside, the lakes and marshes, and 
some North American warblers. 

Two 12-inch, double-faced, vinylite 
records, 33 1/3 RPM. Each $7.75 


For further information on these and 
other authentic records of nature's amaz- 


ing voices, write to 


Cornell University 
F(ccatds 


A division of Cornell University Pre 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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When writing advertisers 


Attracting 


Birds 


Building Your Nest-Boxes to Last Longer 


(Part I) 
By C. Paul Denckla 


[ has been my experience that many 

bird-boxes that either are bought or 
made at home, omit several principles 
of sound building construction, which 
allow them to deteriorate in three or 
four seasons. At the end of this time, 
they either leak, or the wood has swollen 
or split, and they have generally become 
inadequate for the protection ol young 
birds while they are being reared. Of 
course, to some people it is always pleas- 
ure and possibly fun to replace worn-out 
birdhouses, but by using a few basic 
fundamentals in birdhouse construction, 
such as providing for the proper run-off 
of rain water and weather-drip from the 
boxes, their life can be more than 


doubled 


Illustration #1. Basic 


A. Eye screws. Set in triangular pattern; one 
at top, two at either side near bottom. 
B. Round-head brass serews over brass 
thimbles. Hinge point for side opening. 
C. Serews and hooks for keeping side 
closed. 
. Bottom, %-inch above sides and back 
members. 


Why Nesting Boxes Deteriorate 


In the first place, it has been my ex- 
perience with nest-boxes which I bought 
that the section of these boxes that de- 
teriorates first, is not the roof, as one 
might expect, but the bottom of the 
box. Generally most roofs have a cer- 
tain amount of slant, or pitch, to carry 
off most of the rain. But because the 
bottoms of most bird-boxes are flush 
with the upright sides, rain water is 
carried to the bottom of the box by 
capillary attraction, and from there it 
drips off slowly to the ground beneath. 
In this interval, the bottom of the box 
has a tendency to absorb some of this 
water due to the large cross-section 
offered by it for 
By simply extending downward, sides, 


holding the water. 


back, and front of the boxes about one- 
half inch below the bottom section, the 
Turn t page 2 

Design of Bird Box. 

E. Top of side that opens, rounded off at 
top to allow free opening under roof. 

F. One-half-inch thick exterior plywood 
roof member covered with copper. 


All wood, except roof, one-inch thick (ae- 
tual %-inch) surfaced and treated with 
wood preservative inside and out. 


D 


please mention Audubon Magazine 


a eee 
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All illustrations by the author. 
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FEED THE 
OUTDOOR BIRDS 


These “free meals” will bring you enjoy- 

ment and happiness, for birds soon be- 

come daily visitors when given proper 

food. The birds appreciate a variety of 
a = =—6 


tion about Kellogg’s fine line 


e — = Fy oa Food should provide the birds with pro- 
on cdo Tea oo eel con teins, carbohydrates and fats. A highly 
successful feeding station should con- 
tain seeds which are not only nutritious 
but especially favored by all winter birds. 
A combination of seeds will satisfy most 
birds. Seeds of sunflower, broken corn, 
cracked wheat, hemp, buckwheat, millet, 
milo maize, kafir corn, peanut hearts, 
hulled oats and certain other seeds are 
favorites of most birds. A little grit is 


if 
+." é needed to supply calcium and phosphorus. 
Sua a pply phosp 


ORDER A SUPPLY TODAY 


‘ “LITTLE JOE” 
er KELLOGG’S KELLOGG’S se 
Audubon Society Sunflower 

Mixture Wild Bird Seed Mixture “Economy Mixture” Small, black and Meaty 

5 lbs. $ 1.35 § te. .... $ 1.10 s d 5 Ibs. cose ae 
10 Ibs. $ 2.45 10 Ibs. ... $ 2.15 . . 10 Ibs. .... we > 
100 Ibs. $16.00 100 ibs. $13.00 ce oe } 100 Ibs. ... $14.00 


Five and ten pound orders will be sent parcel post—charges paid. _Orders for fifty, 
one hundred or more pounds will be shipped by freight—transportation charges paid. 


5¢ per pound higher if west 


Send check ow MOney order Lo of the Rocky Mountains. 
KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. FLORIDA STREET, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


“FINE FOOD FOR FINE BIRDS Since 1918” 
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duncraft’s new improved 


58 SFLIGHT 
SDECK 


lures wild birds to your window 
NOW COMPLETE WITH BIRD BATH POOL 


e a fascinating gift! 

Clip Flight Deck to your window and thrill to the 
sheer joy of attracting wild birds. Life becomes more 
interesting every day when you discover the excite 
ment of feeding them, photographing them and 
watching them frolic just inches away — without go 
ing outdoors. Everyone enjoys the close-up activity 
and charm of wild birds and becomes an armchair 
bird watcher — shut-ins, camera fans, youngsters 
New Flight Deck is a large 17'4” x 15'4 custom 
motded of all weather duralon. Green with white 
trim, it has hardwood perch rails and feeding stick 
4 seed wells, drinking and bird bath pool. Attach or 
detach INSTANTLY without tools Gift packaged 
with card; all orders acknowledged. WE PAY POST- 
AGE. both on your order and Flight Deck gifts sent 
to friends. Money back guarantee. Order today 


Dept. A-10 Dunn Bide 
Penacook, New Hampshire 


duncraft 


s 4 s *k 
E-Z FILL 
Wild Bird Feeder 
No Metal to Injure Birds! 
TWO SIZES LARGER SIZE 


$2.00 . $3.50 


ILLUSTRATED ALL PRICES 
91%" x 10%" x 9% POSTPAID 


/ 5 *Trade Ma 


Roof slides up on hanger 
filling Durable, weatherpro« 
lasts for years 
ist r pull out. Visible f 
hopper New 
ila in worst now 
and hook, Asseml 


patentec 


PACKED IN E-Z TO MAIL PACKAGE 
ideal for Gifts 
Send check or money order to 


STUDIO GUILD 


720 Sherwood Drive Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


“Free catalog sent on request” 


water does not saturate the bottom, but 


drips, or falls, from the narrow edges 
of the side pieces See illustration #1.) 

1ave found that this simple change 
OX construction greatly pro 


th f tl box, and that 


longs 
prematul bottom is thus 


avoided 


Protecting the Roof of the Nest-box 


Roofs of boxes also rot, or deteriorate 


ithout otection than that of 
preservatives. 


that sheet-coppe! 


wood 


] 
na 


fered by 
he rool Copper can 

i tight fit around 

usually use a 16-0z 

most roolers have 

but a eht as 10 oz. would 
idequat is expensive, but 
orth considering The cor 
be notched and pressed 

es of the roof 
See illustra 


and bac k 


Illustration #2. Layout of copper cover for 
4-thick exterior plywood rool. All bends 
of the copper (indicated by broken lines) 
should be made at an angle of 90 degrees. 
\ and B indicate the dimensions of the 
roof (length and width); C should be % 
of an inch, if the roof thickness is % an 
inch; at D, solder the point where the cop- 
per folds to make the roof watertight on 
the inside. 


so formed by the copper roof-covering, 
should extend '4-inch to ¥2-inch below 
to allow for proper rain drip 
cut and formed so that 

ire flush with the bottom 

j 


wooden roof, water wil! 


soon find under the copper and 
rot the wv ! Chis is the same prin 
ciple that I have explained for the bot 
tom section. Water must be carried off 
quickly and mn be allowed to remain 
either on tl bottom, or the roof sec 


tions, if ol ¢ box is desired. 
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Ventilation 
In ventilating my boxes, I have in 
cluded drilled, ventilating holes in the 
top section of both sides of the box 


(See illustration #3). These holes are 
drilled on a slight angle, with the out 
side end of the hole lower than the 
inner end to prevent rain from entering 


the box at these points. In the bottoms 


. 


7 


\ 


Illustration #3. Note the ventilating holes 
in the side of the box, near the top. 


of the boxes, I also drill four 


or five 34-inch 


large 
diameter ventilating 
holes (in the pattern of a dice) in the 
bottom ot the box Then in order 
to retain sawdust or other inviting nest 
ing material for the birds, I cover these 
holes on the inside with aluminum 
fly screening; this allows for the venti 
lation specified, and retains the nesting 


material on the inside of the box 


Assembling the Nest-box 
In assembling all boxes I recommend 
the use of wood-screws, preferably brass, 
and in sizes #8 or #10. Holes for the 
screws should be slightly counter-sunk 
and then the heads of the screws puttied 
Nails are 


as the expansion and contraction of the 


over. useless in bird-boxes 


wood (any wood) by exposure soon 
leaves openings in all sections which 
quickly promote decay and rot. In my 
opinion a box should be tight in every 
section, if it is required to be long 
lasting. My preference in wood is cy 
press, although white pine (clear) and 


excellent For all roofs 
1 


redwood are 
of boxes or feeders, I recommend 
inch thick Holes 


first be screws in 


exterior plywood. 


should drilled for 
all these woods as they have a tendency 
to split. Surfaced wood is preferable 


although the inside of the walls and 
bottom can be rough. Never use wood 
that is not planed or surfaced on the 
outside of boxes. Before attaching the 
sections of the boxes together, liberally 
apply a good wood preservative to them. 
Upon completion of the box, another 
coat of wood preservative should be 
used, inside and out After this pre 
servative has soaked into the wood, 
apply a coat of wood oil-stain to the 


outside only. This stain should then be 
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wiped off before it has completely dried 
which leaves a color to the wood of the 
box, and gives it a more natural appear 
ince Finally to the outside | apply 


two coats of Valspar varnish or Varoil. 


Illustration #4. The side of the flicker 

nest-box can be opened for inspection by 

hinging one side of the box. (See Illustra- 
tion #1 for method of hinging.) 


FEED THE BIRDS NOW! 

Try Beginner’s Luck 

PACKARD FEEDER and 

= {j fill of Packard Bird Food 
$2.50 postpaid 


Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalog free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


Plymouth 3, Mass. 


Cleaning and Inspecting 


\ simple and efhcient means of in 
specting or of cleaning boxes is pro 
vided by hinging one side of the box. 
This can easily be done without hinges, 
by using two round-head screws (see 
illustration #1, “Basic Design of Bird 
Box,” B, and C and illustration #4) 
\ thimble or washer should be placed 
under the head of each screw to allow 
freedom of movement of the side open 


when placing these two 


Wild Birds No 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic 
A-W Bird Feeder 


Attracts Wild Birds the year 
around. Sturdily built with 
plastic seed container 2%” 
x 7”. Hangs anywhere. 


' 
ing. Be sure 


End Squirrel Nuisance... 
with A-W’s ‘*Squirrel’s 
Defeat’’ Feeder. Birds 
will feed from this 
feederincomplete 
safety. Made of sturdy 
materials 


Puce Folder. 


audubongworkshop 


Wonder Lake, II 


Send name and 
address for com- 
plete folder 


SHRINE 
FEEDER 


A tribute to St 
Francis, patron 
saint of the birds 
An attractive 
feeder at a pop 
vlar price 


SF 12 
$6.45 


postpaid 
not filled 


Cl 55 


Solve Your Christmas Gift Problem 


New! 


BIRDLAND 


Modern as tomor- 
row. Shed roof 
top filling — non 
spill design. Holds 
cake and seed 


HF 57 
$5.45 


postpaid 
not filled 


HOSTESS GIFT SPECIAL! 


No. BH 52 (below) or HF 57 Feeder 
above) with 5 Ibs. Hyde Seed ond 775 
2 Hyde Cakes postpaid 


$1.75 


postpaid 
not filled 


BRUNCH 
BAR 


56 FELTON STREET 


BIRD’S anal 
FILLING 
BH 52 tty 
$5.45 . 
Hyde Syed 5 Ibs. $1.75 
Hyde Cokes each 40c 


STATION 
postpaid j 
not filled —E) 
—_ 
postpaid 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOG — FREE! 
Write for this today! — 50 New Gift Items carefully selected for bird lovers. 


WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can't resist this rainbow mist — a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute — permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose uses scarcely 
any water — adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. water always 
fresh — may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse — 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose — 
will not mark grass longer hose available 
— makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 
Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT ST.. CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 


PATENTED 
Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 
Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to ali birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and snow — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed is automatic 
— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
— a truly beautiful garden accessory. 
BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 
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lo bring song, color, and happiness to your 
vard and garden use our Bird Feed that has 
been tested and proven over the years 

Excelo Quality Wild Bird Feed 
no sereenings or fillers 

It is a balanced blend of peanut hearts 
sunflower seed, and grains formulated espe 


contains 


cially for our little feathered friends 


EXCELO WILD BIRD FEED 
5 Ibs $1.50 
10 Ibs 2.50 
20 Ibs 4.50 
EXCELO SUNFLOWER SEED 
Dakota-Fancy-Small-Plum; 
Vo Se reenings/ 
$1.60 
2.60 
1.60 


aid »¢ per pound higher 
if west of ti Rocky VWountair 


EXCELSIOR 
FARM STORE 


Box 354, Dept. 1 Excelsior, Minnesota 


PARK’S 


“ASSEMBLE YOURSELF’ 


BIRD FEEDER 


MADE FROM KILN-DRIED, SATINY 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


FOR ALL HOMES 
A WONDERFUL GIFT 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE » EASY TO CLEAN 


$2.00 


At your Dealers or write 


WES-PARK PRODUCTS CO. 
Needham Heights 94, Mass. 


screws that they are at exact right 


angles to the front and back, and in 


line with each other, as otherwise the 
side that is being opened will bind 
ither side of this 


hooks and 


\t the bottom and at « 
hinged = section two flat 


screws are positioned for keeping it 
shut At the top of this hinged door 
it is necessary to round off the outside 
edge to allow entering under the rool 
when it is being opened 


Hanging the Nest-box 


Now for the erection of boxes In 


this connection I strongly advise 
branch. | 


against 


nailing a box to a tree o1 
believe the roofs of boxes should extend 
slightly beyond the backs, and due to 
this overhang of the rool, a tiller block 
would have to be used to align the 


box in position lo me this 


proper 
would be cumbersome and inadequate 
More important however! is the tact 
that if 
backs directly against the tree trunk o1 


trunk 


boxes are placed with then 


branch, water coming down the 


soon rots out the back section of the 
box, and in a season or two you will 
probably find your box on the ground 
Also, trees grow, and if you nail or 
screw your box tightly to a tree this 
season, next season alter the tree's nor 


mal growth, those fastening nails be 


During its progressive 
| 


come tighter 


erowth the tree has a tendency to 


push the box away from its trunk a 
litthe more each year On a growing 


tree it is doubtful to me if your box 
will remain on the tree by its original 


fastening medium longer than _ three 


years, if this method of attachment is 
It has been my experience that the 


best and simplest means of attaching 


bird-boxes to trees is by using I 
screws, in the tree, and eye screws (which 


fit over the I screws) on the back ol 


the boxes See illustrations #5 and 


peal B) Both these types of screws used 


Illustration #5. L serews and eye-hooks 


to hang box from a tree. 


a 
is: -T 


~g@\---- 


Jo-- 4 


1 oe 


BRASS HOOKS SCREWED INTO TREE 
AND EYES SCREWED INTO BOX IN 
TRIANGULAR ARRANGEMENT. 
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Dinah Dee's 

swinging 
SUET 

FEEDER 


For 
Wild Birds 


You can make 
your garden a 
bird haven this 
winter! Suet at- 
tracts birds and 
provides vital 
food during 
harsh 


Feeder is custom made, enameled 


winter 


months. 
soft green, swings free, keeps sparrows and 
squirrels away. Order includes complete 
instructions and recipe for homemade suet 
$1.95, postage prepaid; two for 
Unconditionally guaranteed. No 
Delivery by 


cake. 
$3.65. 
COD’s please. Order today. 


return mail. 


DINAH DEE 
P. O. Box 6734, Dept. A 
San Antonio 9, Texas 


A personal message from 


A. NUTHATCH 
about PEOPLE-WATCHING. 


All my feathered friends and I love to in- 
dulge in our favorite sport—people-watch- 
ing. We learn about the nicest people that 
way. However, we are most attracted to 
homes that offer us the enjoyments of the 
“PRISCILLA BIRD FEEDER” where we 

are well-fed under 


ideal circumstances, 
= and surrounded by 
all our friends. That 
way, we can really do 
some serious people- 
watching. 
Confidentially, lun- 
derstand that the 
“PRISCILLA BIRD 
FEEDER” is made of 
Lifetime Aluminum 
mounted on a 5 foot 
sectional steel pole, 
painted black, and that 
the polyethylene hopper 
holds hundreds of feed- 
ings and is very easy 
to refill. 


$4.95 


Parcel Post Paid 


Money back if not delighted. 
Send check or money order. 
No C.O.D.'s 


Wanor 


ELBERON, NEW JERSEY 


i ee a 
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usually be 
obtained at some of the larger hardware 
The “L” screws 
least 4 inches long, preferably 6 inches. 
Start by placing the top or center “L” 
screw into the tree first. 
by the top-center eye screw onto this 
Then adjust the box to its 
proper position and alignment. Note 
where the bottom eye screws on the box 
would a straight, and in a 
level, line to the tree. Now place the 
bottom “L”’ screws in the tree at these 
points. If you are off on your calcula 
tion, the “L” screws can easily be bent 
in any direction after attaching to the 
tree so that they line up with the eye 


should be brass, and can 


stores. should be at 


Hang the box 


“L” screw. 


come in 


screws on the box. 


Illustration #6. One of the author's 
chickadee nest-boxes hung up by L serews 
and eye-hooks. 


Ot some 20 boxes that I have erected 
in this manner, not one so far has come 
I might 
withstood a hur- 
that 
went through my place recently. Boxes 


loose or been blown down. 


add that they have 


ricane and a small “twister” 
mounted in this way can also be con- 
veniently removed for re-varnishing or 
another 


rainwater 


painting or be removed to 


The 


down the tree 


accumulated 

coming trunk 
in contact with the box, and the box 
its original setting or 
location tree has grown to 
the outer end of the “L” screw. In most 
cases this will be about 10 years, if the 
“L” screws are 6 inches long and enter 
the tree screw 
—To be continued 


location 
never 1S 


will remain in 
until the 


slightly beyond the 


section 


BE SURE OF | 
YOUR BINOCULARS 


Our experienced repair shop is behind each glass 
we sell all bear our approval and guarantee. 
Bausch & Lomb, Leitz & Bushnell from $49.50 
to $205 plus 10% excise tax. See ad p. 239. 

We also carry the best glasses we can find to 
sell from $29.50 to $39.50, and repair or reject 
all that are unfit to carry our guarantee. That's 
why you can count on a Mirakel Special! 


MIRAKEL OPTICAL CO. 


14 W. Ist St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Telephone MO 4-2772 
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WATCH THE BIRDS 


Feed or drink from this easy- 
to-fill almost unbreakable plastic 
feeder-waterer, with glass con- 
tainer. Can use as planter. 9” x9”. 
Brown, Green, Yellow. Reduced 
price $2.00 P.P. 


KENKO DESIGNS 
Box 585 A Richmond, Indiana 
Or at your Dealers 


STURDY WEATHER-PROOFED FEEDER 
] Protects Sunflower Seed 
| for Your Chickadees 

Nuthatch—Titmice 
Seed Stays Dry 


ist Feeder $5.85 add’! Feeder 
$4.85—Price Includes 
Feeder, Wire, Bowl of Seed 
Window bracket 35c extra 
All Postpaid 


MELLOR DOME FEEDER 
A 


Dept Englewood, N. J 


SQUIRREL PROOF 
Feeders 


Shipped prepaid 
partially knock- 
ed down without 
4’ pipe sup- 
port which can 
readily be got- 
ten locally. 
$11.00 


Free Folder 


WOODLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Box 735, New Canaan, Conn. 
(formerly Bird Watchers Anonymous) 


the permanent 
year-around 
bird feeding 


station 


Mounted on 6 ft. length... 


No. 3 Feeder (shown): 
Rust-proof aluminum can- 
opy and base; special dura- 
glas container. Nothing to 
wear out. Capacity 21/2 
gallons sunflower seed. Ad- 
justable ports control 
seed flow. Post 


mounted. Lifetime $25.00 


service. FOB factory 


Use the 
BOWER e 
BIRD FEEDER 


This all-aluminum bird 
feeder is the per- 

fect answer to 

the problems of feeding wild 
birds the year around, Beau- 
tifully finished in black and 
dull gold by anodizing, this 
feeder is an excellent feeding 
station and an attractive 
lawn decoration. 


This feeder does not come 
apart when filled. The tilting 
guard protects birds and food 
from climbing 
keeps dry and clean in the 
glass container; feeding plat 


pests. Food 


form catches hulls. Dimen- 


sion: Roof 15”, dia.; height 


104%", Ready to bang. Post- 
paid, only — $995 
3 Section five foot steel post 
with footstep and aluminum 
spring mounted guard. Extra, 


Postpaid $355 


Satisfactior nteed of Mo 


BOWER MANUFACTL 


Fone 


Spring-mounted 
Squirrel Guard. 


tion steel post 
has pointed 
end and metal 
step for easy 
insertion, 


Bock 


RING CO. 


For Bird Lovers Who 
Want These Advantages: 


@ Lifetime service — with con- 


tinued good 


appearance 


Freedom from maintenance. 


Easy to fill 


Feed capacity for long periods 


Sanitation and cleaniiness 


@ Prot 


ection from pred- 


atory animals 


. of | inch galvani 


No. 2 Feeder: 


zed pipe 


Exactly same 


design and materials as No. 


3, but smaller. 


Capacity 7s 


gallon of sunflower seed. 
Made of aluminum and 


glass to wit 
elements. Po 
Good yard 
pearance. L 
time service. 


hstand the 
st mounted 


4e- $17.50 


ife- 
FOB factory 


Prices include feeder, squirrel shield and pipe. (We suggest you get pipe locally. Deduct $1.50 from prices 
Circular available. Wildlife Refuge, Box 487, East 


if wanted.) Send ne money. We bill you later. 


not 
Michigan. 
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| 
FREE AN ALLAN BROOKS’ BIRD PRINT 


CHI i DRE N 2 * BOOKS IN COLOR. Ready to frame: measuring — 
4a b 12” x 15”, with each book order. 


Animal Homes by George Mason 
Animal Tools by George Mason 


Aunt Sally's Friends In Fur And Feathers 
by Thornton W. Burgess... 


Birds (Picture Dictionary) by J. A. Lewis 
Chinto by Emilie and F. A. Toepperwein 
Dinosaurs by Marie Halun Bloch.. ee 
Downy Woodpecker by Paul McCutcheon Sears 
First Camping Trip by C. B. Colby 
Friendly Phoebe by Berta and Elmer Hader 
First Book Of Bees by Albert B. Tibbetts 
First Book Of Birds by Margaret Williamson 
First Book Bugs by Margaret Williamson 
First Book Caves by Elizabeth Hamilton 
First Book Conservation by F. C. Smith 
First Book Plants by Alice Dickinson 
First Book Snakes by John Hoke 
First Book Stones by M. B. Cormack 
Book Trees by M. B. Cormack 


Go With The Sun by Miriam Schlein 

Go West Young Bear by Elizabeth Hamilton 

Guide To Nature Hobbies (Hammonds) by E. L. Jordan.... 
Introducing Animals by William and Helena Bullough 


Introducing Animals With Backbones 
by William and Helena Bullough 


Listen To The Mockingbird by Irmengarde Eberle. . 
Lone Muskrat by Glen Rounds................... 
Lullaby For Eggs by Betty Bridgman 

Sea And Shore by C. J. Hylander 

The Otter Twins by Jane Tomkins 

Partners With Nature by Ivah Green. 

Plume Hunter’s Mystery by May Nickerson Wallace 
Robins In The Garden by Olive L. Earle 

The Robin Family Keeps Christmas by Frank Rogers 
See Through The Sea by M. Selsam and Betty Morrou 
Slim Green by Louise and Norman Dyer Harris............ 
Thunder Wings by Olive L. Earle... 


Irees And Trails by Clarence J. Hylander 


| N B () () K \ While They Last 


Animals Alive by Austin H. Clark 

Animal Courtship by Maurice Burton 

Animals As Friends by Margaret Shaw and James Fisher 
Birds And Men by Robert Henry Weller 

British Birds In Color edited by R.S.R. Fitter.... 

Coro Coro by Paul A. Zahl.... 

The Dancing Bees by Karl Von Frisch. 

Eyes In The Night by Bengt Berg.. 

Flamebirds (The) by Robert Porter Allen 

Flowering Trees & Shrubs In India by D. V. Cowen..... 
In Time Of Swallows by Mae Winkler Goodman... 


Living Things How To Know Them by H. E. Jaques. 


—— 


mervice 


Living Desert by Walt Disney 

Lovelife Of The Birds by Carlos Selva Andrade 
Our Plundered Planet by Fairfield Osborn 
Plants, Man And Life by Edgar Anderson 

The Saga Of The Gray Seal by R. M. Lockley 

\ Seal’s World by Frank Stuart 

Speaking Of Animals by Alan Devoe 
Sportsman’s Country by Donald Culross Peattie 


Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of Plants 
by W.S. Hough and A. F. Mason 


Where To Find Birds In Minnesota (Old Ed.) 
by K.D. Morrison, W. J. Breckenridge and J. D. Herz.... 


Wings (Insects, Birds, Men) by Blanche Stillson 


Departrrent 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28,N.Y. 
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AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


Garden 
Craft 
Bird 
Feeders 


To attract Winter Bird Guests 


FS10 Holds a full pound of birdseed. 
Size 8x3x10 inches.......... $2.70 
Erection pole with arm 


STERNE LUMBER COMPANY 
50 Woodstock St., Crystal Lake, Ill. 


BISHOP SUET 
AND SEED FEEDERS 


Coconut Feeder 
No. 150 $2.89 with 
bracket ppd. 


A genuine coconut shell 
chock full of suet, seed, 
berries, peanuts, etc. Just 
the thing to bring Chicka- 
dees, Nuthatches and 
Woodpeckers. English Spar- 
rows dislike a feeder which 
swings like this one and 
seldom use It. 


Seed Feeder No. 104 
$4.00 ppd. 


This rustic seed feeder pre- 
vents waste and gives a con- 
stant supply of food. Made 
of rustic hemlock and clear- 
grained cypress. Roof is 
hinged for filling hopper 
Glass front permits clear view 
of tood supply. Height: 11 in. 


Available at your local dealers or shipped direct. 


WELLES L. BISHOP CO. 
Dept. A, 1245 E. Main St., Meriden, Conn. 
Write for free catalog. 


“ye: ENJOY. BIRDS : 


wi WINTER: .: 


Birdbaths 
ICE-FREE with an 
Automatic Water Warmer 


Safe: U/*. and C.S.A. approved. Easy to 
use: place in water, plug in, forget it. 
Inexpensive: thermostat allows electricity 
to be used only when needed. Rustproof. 
No radio or TV interference. Guaranteed. 
Only $6.45. 


the SMITH-GATES Corp. 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


| SMITH-GATES CORP., Farmington, Conn. 

| Send me water warmers @ $6.45 
| Enclosed is $ 

send postpaid. 

Send C.O.D. plus postage. 


ADDRESS 


| 
bia 
| 

| city 
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ARE WARBLERS DECREASING? 


Continued fron 


Distinctiveness of Migration 
on Nantucket Compared 
to Mainland 


Migration on the mainland is 
governed by much the same weather 
factors and in the same way. But 
movements there are not so neatly 
defined. Local or summer-resident 
birds complicate the picture. For 
Nantucket, we have 
only three or four nesting warblers 
and none of 


instance, on 
these is numerous. 
We have no difficulty sorting thes¢ 
out from transients reaching the 
island from the north. But main 
have the 


confusing element of their own resi 


land observers not only 


dents to contend with, but the resi- 
due of earlier waves, birds still on 
the move but not making the longe1 
hops characteristic of the cold wave. 
Water-barriers Nantucket 
from such short-distance flyers. The 
migratory impetus must be strong 
in birds or they will not make over- 
the-water flights, however short these 
over-the-water flights may be. 


isolate 


Water-barriers also seem to have 
an important role in designating 
what species of migrants we get on 
Nantucket, and in what numbers. 
We have to be careful not to com- 
pare our migration too closely with 
that on the mainland. The compo- 
sition of our flights are distinctively 
insular. species—Cape May 
and bay-breasted warbler—are rela- 
tively much more abundant on Nan- 
tucket than the mainland. Others— 
phoebe and chipping sparrow—are 
much less so. Of unusual interest 
to us is a relatively high ratio of 
birds we get that are outside their 
normal range. Banding has _ pro- 
vided us with some definite figures. 


Some 


One out of every 62 birds we have 
banded so far has proved to be a 
bird outside its normal range. We 
have had 44 strays in 2,700 birds 
that we banded in 15 months. 
These ranged from the _ yellow- 
breasted chat to the yellow-headed 
blackbird and the blue grosbeak. 
Compare this ratio to that obtained 
by Raymond J. Middleton, who in 
banding at an inland locality (Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania) over a period 
of 28 years has had only two strays, 
both of which were western juncos. 
His ratio is one stray in every 21,500 


birds banded! {To be continued) 
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Ardsley Weathervane 
Squirrel Proof Feeder 


ye 


This handsomely designed Squirrel proof 
Bird Feeding Station will beautify your 
yard and attract many fine feathered vis- 
itors. Made of genuine California Red- 
wood and abounded by a 4” baked enamel 
apron, making entrance by squirrels im- 
Complete with Weathervane, 
glass seed bin, flange for post attachment 
ready to install. Holds 5 lbs. of wild bird 
seed. Feeder measures 10” x 14”. 


possible. 


Price Express Prepaid $12.95 
Same Feeder without Squirrel Apron $9.50 
Send for Catalogue 
Ardsley Woodcraft Products, Inc. 
263 Douglas Road e Staten Island 4, N.Y. 


Perfect Gift for Birds and Bird Lovers 


Birds’ Carol Tree 
Wild Bird Seed Cake 


Only at Christmastime can you get this 
delightful wild bird seed cake, gaily 
trimmed with bird-edible red berries and 
greenery. Made of pure beef suet, it is 
solid packed with a fine blend of bird 
seed. And it’s extra full of sunflower seed 
for a real Christmas treat! About 6” 
high. Wired, ready to hang right up. 


$1.50 each 
Nicely boxed for mailing 


Order before December 10th, please, for 
Christmas delivery. Let us mail Birds’ 
Carol Trees to your friends for you, too. 


HEATHERSTONE e@ Box 242A, Bethel, Conn. 
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“Just the kind of book 
we have all been waiting for 
-.. to cover all the techniques 

and tricks of wildlife 
photography in a variety of 

fields.’ 

—ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 


HUNTING 
WITH THE 
CAMERA 


Edited by 
ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK 


Here is a wealth of hard-earned 
knowledge on stalking wildlife sub- 
jects, and on the delicate problems 
of capturing these on film. These 
five men, all noted photographers 
and experienced naturalists, show 
the way to a sport that offers count 
less scientific and commercial possi 


bilities is well as pleasures 


ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK 
Audubon lecturer and autho 
numerous books and articles 
natural history, deals with bird 
mammal subjects 


EDWARD S. ROSS, of the Califo: 
nia Academy of Sciences, focuses on 
the special problem of filming insect 
life 


CHARLES €E. MOHR, director of 
the Audubon Nature Center in 
Greenwich, Conn., writes from his 
wide experience in photographing 
reptiles and amphibians. 


HERMAN W. KITCHEN, whose 
special field is marine photography, 
discusses camera work with both 


fresh and salt water life 


RUTHERFORD PLATT, pre-eminent 
in the field of plant photography, 
presents his exceptional experience 
in photographing trees, shrubs, flow 
ers, and other plant forms 
With 48 superb photographs and 
a full color frontispiece 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS + $4.50 
ans HARPER & BROTHERS - N. Y. 16 
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By Amy Clampitt, Librarian, Audubon House 


JOHN AND WILLIAM BARTRAM’S 
AMERICA: 


Selections from the Writings 
of the Philadelphia Naturalists 


Edited by Helen Gere 
1 foreword by B. Bartram Cadbury, 
n-Adair, New York, 1957. 834 x 5% 
118 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00. 


Cruickshank, 


John Bartram was a sturdy, God- 
fearing, plant-loving Quaker a contem- 
porary of Linnaeus, Catesby and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, with all of whom he 
had correspondence. Most of his writing 
was in letter form, in which he set down 
what he saw, simply but often with 
great effectiveness: his description of an 
Indian village is, in its homely realism 
one of the best anywhere. His son 
William was an equally gifted natural 
ist, but he was an artist as well, and 
ibove all he was a romantic. Coleridge, 
among others, promptly discovered in 
William Bartram’s Travels” the im- 
agery and the notion of the New World 
precisely suited to his own fantastic 
imagination. The younger Bartram saw 
sublimity where his father discovered 
facts; William Bartram’s work abounds 
in majestic accounts of thunderstorms; 
the Indians with whom he lived were 
to him not only noble, but amiable, 
gracetul, and engaging; he described the 
sandhill cranes as “seraphic,” and ad- 
mired the rattlesnake the life-cycle 
of an insect could send him into 
rhapsodies 

Solemnly and slowly move onward, 
to the river’s shore, the rustling clouds 
of the Ephemera (Mayflies How awful 
the procession! Innumerable millions 
of winged beings voluntarily verge on 
to destruction, to the brink of the 
grave Sut as if insensible of their 
danger, gay and tranquil, each meets 
his beloved mate in the still air, 
inimitably bedecked in their new nup- 
tial robes . 

Mrs. Cruickshank is admirably quali- 
fied to edit such a collection, and the 
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book has been handsomely produced, 
with drawings by Francis Lee Jaques 
and several examples of William Bar- 
tram’s work as an artist. 


OWYHEE: 

The Life of a Northern Desert 

By Earl J. Larrison, Caxton Printers, 
Caldwell, Idaho, 1957. 8Y2 x 5¥ in., 
357 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. $5.00. 


Owyhee is a county in the southwest 
corner of Idaho—a huge area of kan- 
garoo rats and pocket gophers, ghost 
towns, Basque sheep-herders, cloudbursts 
and 120 degree temperatures. The au- 
thor of this book about it is a zoologist 
at the University of Idaho and co- 
author of two studies on a similar plan 

one on Pilchuk in the Cascade Range, 
the other on Union Bay, a marsh within 
the limits of Seattle. He begins with 
the wildlife, but by no means leaves off 
there: old newspaper items, the gory 
doings inside a range corral, a discussion 
of overgrazing, even camp menus and 
the remarks of a stray female tourist, 
along with a vast amount of geological, 
meteorological, herpetological, and other 
data, find their way into Mr. Larrison’s 
account of just what Owyhee is like. 
In form the book is narrative, in man- 
ner breezy, offhand, and vivid; and 
\lice’s query about the use of a book 
without pictures or conversations has 
been taken entirely to heart. The for- 
mer—including a frontispiece in color 
are the work of Don Fritts; the latter 
should make agreeable reading for any- 
one even remotely interested in deserts. 


COUNTRY YEAR: 

A Journal of the Seasons 

At Possum Trot Farm 

By Leonard Hall, Harper Brothers, New 
York, 1957. 8Y% x 54% im, 208 pp. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 


By profession a farmer, Mr. Hall is a 
writer, naturalist, and Audubon Screen 
Tour lecturer in his spare time. Where 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


WEBB B. 
GARRISON 


A well-known 
author and regu!ar 
contributor to the 
Audubon Magazine 
through his “How 
It Got Name 
features, is the author of this 


WHY YOU 
SAY IT 


A volume packed 
with fascinating 
facts, lively descrip- 
tions, and vivid in- 
cidents in stories 
behind  ovet 700 
every-day words 

and phrases. It 
offers hours of de 
light n reading it, quoting 
it, and sharing it $3.95 


At All Bookstores 


= 


> 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Don’t miss the book 
HAL BORLAND calls 
“the best account of 
wild life in Scotland | 
have ever read.” 


By DAVID STEPHEN, famous Scottish nat- 
uralist. SIX-POINTER BUCK, says the Book- 
of-the-Month Club News, is “a moving and 
absorbing novel concerned with roe deer .. . 
Not only do we share the drama of the lives 
of the hunted, but we are convinced that we 
too have witnessed rather than read about 
it.”” The San Francisco Chronicle says: “David 
Stephen is an artist at description—of land- 
scape, of animal life, and of animal thought.” 


At your bookstore, or mail the coupon 


| J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

| E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

| Please send me copies of SIX-POINTER 
BUCK at $3.50 per copy postpaid. My check . 


| money order is enclosed 


| Name 
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the spare time comes from must, to 
city-dwellers forever in a hurry, remain 
a mystery; and yet greater mystery is the 
philosophic calm with which this chron- 
icle is set down. A great deal happens 
in this Ozark 


frivolous, and some 


valley; none of it is 
things — drought 
above all—are extremely serious; but in 
recording even the worst Mr. Hall never 
exaggerates, never dramatizes or writes 
for effect. Some of his best pages con 
cern the animals, wild and domestic, 
that go to make up the populace of 
particularly the 
COWS Mr. Hall is anthropomorphic 


Possum rot Farm 
about cows—he admits it frankly—and 
this reviewer, for one, is glad to have 


it so 


READING THE LANDSCAPE: 
An Adventure in Ecology 


By May Theilgaard Watts, The Mac 
millan Company, New York, 1957 81, 
x 5, in., 230 pp. Illustrated. Indexed 
$4.75. 

Plant succession is a complicated and, 
to a non-ecologist, rather unpromising 
subject—hard to understand, harder still 
to put into plain English, and to mak 
entertaining (one would have sup 
posed) 
what Mrs 


genious little book 


quite impossible. But that is 
Watts makes it in this in- 
Delighting in com- 
plicatedness, she also makes it clear. 
The genealogies of forests, prairies, 
quaking bogs, canyons, and islands, as 
she writes of them, not only go to make 
history, they are history; and one cannot 
help sharing her enthusiasm. Her style 
is always graceful, now and then rather 
arch, and often funny; and her alert 
ear can lead to such an excursion as 
this: “Huddled there, listening to the 
ig, bouncing, rattling, 
raincoat, and watching them 


hailstones spittin 
off my 
bouncing off the gray-green cushion 
plants, | thought how hard, how stony, 
how spitting, was the vocabulary of a 
mountaintop. ‘Rock, cirque, tor, peak, 
scree, tarn, tundra, alp, scarp tig 


OWYHEE: 


THE LIFE of 
a NORTHERN 
DESERT 


by Earl J. Larrison 


ascinating story of the plants and animal life, and 
climati and logical conditions of a little known 
southwestern Idaho desert. Man’s early struggles in the 
area are also briefly covered. Written by Earl J. Larri 
son, assistant professor of zoology, University of Idaho 
Illustrated by Don itts with 26 full-page drawings, 


~olored frontispiece and end-sheet map. 375 pages $5.00 
Wc CAXTON 


OF CALDWELL, IDAHO 


Write for free book catalog No. 88A 
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Essential background for all 
interested in the conservation 


of our wilderness areas! 


America’s Natural 
—_—-_ 


Resources 


Edited by a Committee 
Headed by 


CHARLES A. CALLISON, 


National Wildlife 
Federation 

New! Covering forests, 

grasslands, water, all other 

major renewable resources, 

this book presents a clear summary of the 

facts about our resources and their conserva- 

tion. Experts sketch the historical background 

and show the dangers that threaten each re- 

source; explain how to preserve them. Edited 

for the Natural Resources Council of America. 

$3.75 


Prosperity Beyond Tomorrow 
SAMUEL H. ORDWAY, Jr., 


The Conservation Foundation 


Foreseeing the American Golden Age of 
abundance in thirty short years, book ex- 
plains how our prosperity can be perpetuated 
through intelligent use of resources and per- 
sonal leisure. Warns of disaster if we continue 
to consume our natural wealth faster than 
man, science, and nature can replenish it. $3 


Conservation Education 


In American Colleges 
CHARLES E. LIVELY, 


University of Missouri 


JACK J. PREISS, 
Michigan State University 


Ready September. The findings of the first 
nation-wide survey of conservatien teaching 
in colleges and universities. Conservation is 
considered as a social process, and the authors 
define clearly the tasks it must perform. The 
over-all situation is carefully summarized and 
recommendations are offered for improving 
and extending conservation education. 85 ills., 
tables. 85 


A World Geography of 


Forest Resources 
Edited by STEPHEN HADEN-GUEST, 
JOHN K. WRIGHT, and 
EILEEN M. TECLAFF 


World-wide appraisal of forest resources by 
35 leading experts. Book considers forests’ re- 
lation to rainfall, topography, human popula- 
tions; discusses problems of sustaining forest 
yields. Provides insight into the struggle be- 
tween conservationists and their opponents. 
Edited for the American Geographical Society. 
219 ills., tables; 35 maps. £12.50 


—-USE COUPON TO ORDER ——-~ 


("] America’s Natural Resources, Callison..$3.75 | 
] Prosperity Beyond Tomorrow, Ordway.. 3.00 | 
] Conservation Education, Lively, Preiss.. 5.00 

Forest Resources, Haden-Guest et al...12.50 | 
Bill me Check enclosed | 

(We pay postage if check accompanies order) | 
| 

| 

| 


Name 


Address 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


Guides 
to the 
Out - of - Doors 


AUDUBON . 
NATURE 
BULLETINS 


Bulletins about Animals 
How They Live 


Bulletins on Conservatio 


Bulletins on Insects and 


Spiders 


Bulletins on Plant Identifica 


AIDS 


SPECIAL OFFER 


All of the 
above Sets ..... $5.00 


Please add 10°, postage and handling costs 
15°, west of the Mississippi and all Prov 
f Canada 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


ALFRED M. 
BAILEY 


Museum Director 
Audubon Screen 


Tour Lecturer 


‘Audubon Field Notes is an extremely valu 
able publication to us at the Denver Museum 
of Natural History. We are compiling data 
for a book, “The Birds of Colorado,’ and we 
find many helpful notes in the seasonal lists 
Field workers are so scattered throughout the 
state that it is a great service to have these 
records appear regularly so that we may 
compare them with those ot neighboring 
states. By publishing the observations, the 
[ National | 
the data in convenient form, and has en 


couraged field observers to greater efforts, 


Audubon Society has preserved 


with a consequent furthering of formatior 


yvird 


on life histories of 


Audubon 
Field Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Subscription for one year 
For two years 
For three years 


$3.00 
5.50 
7.50 


(Single coptes of April issue 
Christmas Bird Count $2.00) 


1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. 
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That might have come from a_ poet's 
notebook; and there is a whole final 
chapter, called “The Stylish House, ov 
Fashions as an Ecological Factor,” which 
might have come from the pen of a 
satiric novelist. Beginning in 1856 with 
Patience, who had six 
Paul, Daniel, 


a dog named 


Jonathan and 
children, David, John 
Ruth, and Rachel, and 
Rover, it traces the vicissitudes of gar 
dening and interior decoration down to 
the era of Kay and Don, who “have 
only one child, named Sharon. But they 
have two boxer dogs named Stockwell 
Stillwater Hamlet and Stockwell Still 
wate! Ophelia Sharon 1s growing up 
She will no doubt have several children 
probab|l four 1! style in size ol 
family | hanged just lately \ny 
body \ I cardened even 

ilodendron a lam 


in this chaptet 


MR. AUDUBON’S LUCY 


cs is well as 
1 storytelicr s ratt t iuthor of this 


biographical novel shows the gentle but 


strong-minded Lucy Bakewell falling in 


Audubon by hearsay, long 


before thev actually meet. We share her 


love with 


heroine's suspensé wh: is he really 
like, this dashing neighbor in the velvet 
coat, who excels at all the manly arts 
but who never comes to call? To the 
Audubon who finally does appear, some 
of Miss Kennedy's readers may take ex 
whicl f course, as readers of 


entitled to do But 


ception 
fiction the 
though = she writes is i novelist and 
not as a biographer, it is clear that Miss 
Kennedy has done careful research into 
the available sources, and that she has 
used the clues ihner than mere 
pegs to r a story on She has a 
happy gilt f inging times and places 
ilive: some her most effective writing 


roes into extremely entertaining 


chapters on the honeymoon journey 
aboard an Ohio River flatboat, and into 
her haunting evocation of the planter 
civilization at the re of the Kentucky 
wilderness. She h i warm sense of 
character, and an imaginative tact which 
succeeds entirely in rescuing Lucy from 
patient, and 


that limbo of admirable 


really rather tiresome wives to which 


she has been sentimentally consigned. 


WINGS OF THE FOREST 
By Dr HW lliam ] Long, Doubleday and 
Garden City, N. Y., 1957. 


rf ompany 
y Illustrated. 


81, x 5 
$4.00 

If Dr. Long had been a scientist, 
he would no doubt have found himself 
classified with the animal psychologists 


of the Lorenz-linbergen school. By 
profession he was nota s ientist, he was 
a clergyman; but he was a bird-watcher 
all his life, and a writer of exceptional 
charm besides. Though he did not hesi- 
tate to draw conclusions—the essays in 
this book are full of them—they do not 
detract from the value of his observa- 
tions. It was in his nature to regard 
any bird as a distinct individual, and to 
approach it with the patience and the 
open-minded curiosity which any scien- 
tist must have. In addition, he had an 
attribute which is not always part of 
the scientist’s equipment; after he had 
watched a particular bird for a while, 
he got to be fond of it. One of the 
best pieces in this book concerns a bald 
eagle which he planned to take as a 
museum specimen, but for which he 
developed so great a respect that when 
came he could not bring 
The real core of the 


the chance 
himself to take it. 
case for birds of prey, and for wild 
birds in general, could hardly be put 


more persuasively 


WILDLIFE LAW ENFORCEMENT 
By William F. Sigler, n ¢. 
1956. 874 x 


Indexed. 


Brown 
Dubuque lowa 


Illustrated. 


Company 
52 in., 518 pp 
$4.50. 

Dr. Sigler is head of the Department 
of Wildlife Management at Utah State 
Agricultural College, and the originator 
ot a course in wildlife law enforcement 
for which this book has been written 
as a text. It should, in addition, have 
considerable usefulness as a reference. 
\fter a short historical outline, it covers 
state and federal jurisdiction over wild- 
life, the rights of private citizens, the 
definition of violation, the qualifications 
and duties of enforcement officers, and 
procedures for the arrest and trial of 
violators. A number of cases are cited, 
and each of the federal wildlife laws 
has been summarized. The author has 
included a fairly extensive bibliography. 


Answers to “Insects—Face to Face” 
(see p. 214) 


Common Name 
of Insect 
1. Robber fly ( Diptera) 
Black field cricket. . (Orthoptera) 
(Hymenoptera) 


Family 


Honey bee 
. Carpenter ant .....( 3 ) 


. Short-horned 
grasshopper 
Dragonfly 
Monarch butterfly .. 


(Orthoptera) 
(Odonata) 
( Lepidoptera ) 
( Diptera) 
( Mecoptera) 
( Coleoptera) 
. (Odonata) 
( Neuroptera) 


” ) 


. Horse fly 

. Seorpionfly 
10, June beetle .. 
11. Damselfly 
12. Fishfly 
13. Lacewing 
14. White-faced hornet. . (Hymenoptera) 
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Audubon Market Place 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Ghqeaeutare-Retemapne-SePaaNp eS 


RITE THE REICHERTS—We've specialized in 
binoculars for birding since 1923. Send for 
price list } grades at different prices, including 
Bausch & Lomb, Bushnell, and Mirakel Specials, 
with quality comparison. 6 models especially 
adapted by us for bird study. Liberal trade-ins. 
Our Free-Service Guarantee with every new in- 
strument — regardless of price. We ship on 30 
day trial—and pay postage! Before buying, read 
our double article “Know Your Binoculars” pub- 
lished in Audubon Magazine (1951). Wholly un- 
biased, it tells you how to choose the “right” 
model for your personal requirements, how to 
check it for the claims made for it, and how 
to use it to best advantage. Fully illustrated 
12-page reprint 10¢ no charge to bird club 
members. Glad to answer questions by mail— 
or come in to see us. Open Saturdays 10-1, or 
by appointment See our ad on page 233. (MOunt 
Vernon 4-2772) The Reicherts, Mirakel Optical 
Co., 14 West First St., Mt. Vernon 2, N. Y. 


BEFORE THE FALL MIGRATION, RITE THE 
REICHERTS for free reprint of our 

“How to Check Alignment” publis hed in 

uary 1954 Audubor Magazine 

giass yourself and send it 

collimator test and estimate. We repair 
makes cleaning and aligning to U.S. Govern- 
ment specifications in 3 days. Make sure — 
mail your glass now The Reicherts, Mirakel 


Optical Co., 14 West First St., Mount Vernon 2, 
New York. 


MAKING THE LUNAR BIRD COUNT? \ 
scope is best for viewing birds against the 
moon. Ask about our new model with threaded 
boss for mounting scope directly on tripod 
no adapter necessary; also 4-hole turret for eye- 
different powers, so accuratel 
machined (when checked by us) that you can 
change magnifications without refocusing. Als« 
Bausch & Lomb Balscopes Accessories: tripod 
adapters, car-window mounts, and turrets 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New 
York. 


pieces of 


BINO-FOTOGRAPHY !—RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice. 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New 
York. 


MUSEUM CURATOR, Let an experienced field 
ornithologist help you! Bausch & Lomb, Kern 
Swiss, Bushnell, Swift, Cadillac and other binoc- 
ulars and telescopes. Postpaid. Free trial. Bart- 
lett Hendricks, Pittsfield 50-A, Mass. 

AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$15.25 and up. Fully guaranteed. Free trial. 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes also. Prentiss Im- 
a. Mercury Bidg., West Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., repaired. 
Guaranteed workmanship. Lenses coated for 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re- 
placed. Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
glass wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced. 
Describe repairs or send instrument for free 
estimate. Write for descriptive folder. Liberal 
trade-ins on new Bushnell binoculars. Gould 
Lens Service, 26-T Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 
—Terrestrial and Celestial. Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese—New and 
Used. Sell, buy and trade, 30 day free trial. 
Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
2 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Come 
in or Just Write 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, 
French and other imported brands. Dell & Dell 
ee. 19 West 44th Street. New York 36, 
N. Y. MU 7-2785. 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1957 


BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field giass and opera glass. Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 
Reuss (German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W. 
Mayher & Son, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
on premises, with 20 years experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author- 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
Street, Room 80, New York City 38, N. Y. 
W Orth 2-1959. 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen. 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator 
alignment to Government specification. Free 
check up and estimates, prompt service. Special 
rates to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular 
cases, any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 

WHILE THE BIRDS SLEEP, exte and your 
hobby hours with Skyscope. Write for free bro- 
chure. Skyscope, Inc., Dept A, Box 55, Brooklyn 
28, N. Y. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS, clean optics, lubricate, 
re-finish, seal, align prisms, $15.00 plus post- 
age. One year workmanship guarantee. Scien- 
tific Optical Instrument Service, 22 West Chip- 
pewa Street, Buffalo, New York. 


MAKE CERTAIN BEFORE YOU BUY. Write 
for reasons we recommend only BURTON 

BINOC ULARS Your best binocular value 

at popular prices. The Birdhouse, Plain Road, 

Greenfield, Mass. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, Iowa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. J 

NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
or small collections purchased at liberal prices. 
Nada Kramar, — -15th Street, Northwest, 
Washington 5, D. 


BOOK BARGAINS: Request latest “Nature” 
list. Many brand new, beautiful books; great 
reductions. Excellent gifts. Wellington's, 346a 
Concord, Belmont, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED list of natural science 
books for all grade levels Kindergarten 
through high school. Also nature pictures, puz- 
zles, etc. Send stamp Northwoods Nature & 
Art Center, Minocqua, Wisc. 


FABULOUS AUDUBON legend explored in 
unique magazine; rust-red iris watercolor; 
poetry section edited by Richard Ashman 
limited edition 50¢. Egret, Shorter College, 
Rome, Ga. 


Films—Slides 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, mammals, 


shells, insects, desert flowers, minerals. Sample 


slide with credit slip 25¢. Mention interests. 
Lists free. Seott Lewis, 1338 Buena Vista, 
Palm Springs, California. 


WILD LIFE FILMS (8mm., l6mm., color, 
b&w), 2” x2” color slides, biggest selection. 
Buy direct and save. Real bargains in cameras, 
projectors, accessories, supplies. Big catalog 
free! Blackhawk Films, Davenport 4, lowa. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1.25, 
both $2.00. Feeders $1.50. Knockdown, Postpaid. 
Yonghaus, 666-46, Mountain View, N. J. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN outdoor wild bird feed- 
ers and houses. Free wholesale price list. Green- 
field Wood Products, Youngs Creek, Indiana. 


YOUR ONE-STOP MAIL ORDER CENTER 
for quality bird watching and attracting prod- 
ucts. Feeders, houses, seed, guides, binoculars, 
telescopes. Write for catalog. The Birdhouse, 
Plain Road, Greenfield, Mass. 


Eee 


FAMILY STYLE VACATIONS, with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF THE FOREST, 
high on a Mountain Top, hike forest trails or 
sit quietly watching the birds. Dine in Rustic 
Lodge and sieep in the restful quiet of the 
hills. Open fires, comfortable beds, delicious 
food. Pisgah National Forest Inn, Box 433, 
Route 1, Candler, N.C. Tel. Asheville 2-4411. 


HIGH FOLLY—BERKSHIRES. 500 acres of 
woodland, brooks, mountain pond, beaver dams. 
Ideal for vacationers who enjoy nature. For 
folder write High Folly, Chester, Massachusetts. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL TRIPS — Hiking & 
Riding HAVASU CANYON, “Gem va? the Grand 
Canyon "” Sept. 15 - Oct. 11, 1957 Jost: from 
$50; MEXICO BARRANCA DEL COBRE, 
Mexico's al to the Grand Canyon: Oct, 20- 
Nov. 9, Qf - Cost: $350; MEXICO — A 
Gypsy Tour, in and around Alamos, Sonora 
Nov. 18, 1957 cso 5, 1958. Cost: from $6 per 
day About these and other wilderness trips, 
write: Wampler Trail Trips, Box 45, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


( AMP SESE FINDER Just published, Vol. 1, 
West $1.50, Vol 2, East $1.00. Combined 
edition, case bound, $3.50 pp. Unique, quick and 
easy method of locating campgrounds. Dis- 
counts to dealers. Northwoods Nature & Art 
Center, Minocqua, Wisc. 


CAPE ROMAIN AND BULLS ISLAND BIRD- 
ERS: You can spend comfortable nights, have 
excellent meals, and packed lunches. For 
further information write Mrs. Gertrude L. 
Miles, Pinola Plantation, McClellanville, South 
Carolina. Phone 3459. 


Miscellaneous 


BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natural 
color. Very tifelike, any size. For prices and 
details, write Clem — Berger, Missouri. 


WOOD COLLECTIONS —18 specimen wood 
collections which clearly show the growth rings 
and heartwood. Excellent for nature study. 
Booklet describing and identifying woods includ- 
ed. $1.00 postpaid. Ryzelite Minerals, Box 569, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


MINERAL COLLECTIONS — 18 mineral speci- 
mens, including uranium and gold ore, mounted 
and identified. Descriptive booklet included. $1.00 
postpaid. Ryzelite Minerals, Box 569, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


MAKE GOOD MONEY IN SPARE TIME with- 
out taking a job or putting in regular hours 
and without experience. $50 to $200 can be 
yours by showing Regal Christmas Cards to 
friends, neighbors, co-workers. So unusually 
beautiful they sell on sight. Write for FREE 
Christmas card album and sample boxes on ap- 
proval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 6, Ferndale, 
Michigan. 


FOR CHRISTMAS — WOODLAND WILDLIFE 
NOTEPAPER. Scenes look handdrawn. Sample 
packet assorted designs and colors, 24 sheets, 
envelopes, $1.00. Free information, Hoover 
Handcraft, Grand Marais, Minn. 


PINE CONES. ', 


inch to foot long. Illustrated 
autumn, Christmas folder. 24 species. Choice all- 


cone wreaths. Western Tree Cones, 1925 Brook- 
lane, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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A 
CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


J: don't want to alarm vou, but 
W already it's time to start your 
Christmas shopping! Not in bespangled 
department stores and plush gift marts 
but rather along winding country roads 
edged with Queen Anne’s lace, in mead 
ows bursting with milkweed pods and 
goldenrod, and in forests where acorns 
He res 
why. In this department, in the next 
Miss Katherine \ 


Assistant Protessor ot Science Fd 


and locust pods ire youl! quarry 


issue of this magazine 
Macks 
ucation at Wayne State University uu 
Detroit, is going to tell you and you 
children how to convert these treasures 
into uniqu ind beautiful Christmas 
ornaments, and in order to be ready for 
her instructions, we urge you to gather 
the material vou're going to need durit 

these early fall davs, before the weathe1 
has taken its toll. Miss Macks incor 
porates this instruction in her regular 


elementary science methods course tor 


4 country roadside in September 


potential teachers and she has gene 


susly consented to give you some ol 
these secrets, too She calls her orna 
Beauty from the Wayside” and 
she sends you this preliminary message 


ments 


ibout the project 

Christmas is a wonderful time of the 
year, full of secrets, shopping excursions 
ind bustling preparations fo the day. 
} 


It is a time wi 


ren the whole family can 


join together in making the holiday sea- 


son something that is particularly theirs 
ind one such activity is making Christ- 
mas ornaments from seed pods and 
ther common plant materials Then 
I ipes il ituralls raceful and by 
dding some paint, sparkle and im 
igination ovely results may be ob 
tained These plants are not rare or 
exotic, but rather they may be gathered 


fields, forests, and va 


irom roadsides 


cant lots. For instance, Queen Annes 
ce is basis for the most delightful 
ingel you ever saw in enchanting 
snowman may be made trom acorn caps 
ind goldenrod galls ind a fanciful 
yird is created from a goldenrod gall 


swamp milkweed pods, pine cone wil 


low gall and dogbane 

Here are some suggestions for what 
to gather: ailanthus seeds, bladdernut 
locust pods, box elder, dogbane, eve 
ning primrose, goldenrod galls (round) 
pimmson weed lilac seed pods milk 
eed pods (both swamp and common 


mullein, oak apples, pine cone willow 
gall, Queen Anne’s lace, the fruiting 
fronds of both ostrich and _ sensitive 
fern, sweet gum, teasel, wild cucum- 
ber, wild yam root, yucca. Many ad 
ditions can be made to this list. Every 
section of the country will have some 
local plants that are of special charm. 
“For best results, seed pods should 
be gathered when they are really ripe. 
Most of them are not satisfactory if col- 
lected when still green. Some iragile 
seed pods, such as swamp milkweed, 
should be gathered as soon as ripe, as 
autumn rain and wind will soon ruin 
them. Others, such as teasel and eve- 
ning primrose, can be gathered far into 
the fall and winter. Betlore storing this 
material for use at Christmas-time, it is 
best to remove unwanted leaves and to 
clean out ‘fly-away’ seeds from such pods 
as milkweed and dogbane. Also clean 
all the material by dipping it up and 
down a few times in detergent suds then 
rinse in clear water and spread on news- 
paper to dry. Do not allow the material 
When 


material may be 


to soak for any length of time 
thoroughly dry, the 
stored until the time arrives for making 
the ornaments 

So do take a shopping bag along with 
you on your fall field trips and_ start 
vathering these treasures trom the way- 
side Miss Macks will be back in the 


next issue to wave her magic wand 


will yield treasures for Christmas ornaments. Photograph by Clifford Matteson. 


LOOK FOLKS... It's time to start 


your AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB 


(Send to the National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 28, N. Y., for a free illustrated felder) 


Everything is ready for another year of fun in an Audubon 
Junior Club. The new material is here and is more exciting 
than ever. And we have a surprise for you. In addition to all 
the materials that are customarily sent these clubs, we are 
adding a new MONTHLY PROJECT SHEET of seasonal activi- 
ties, which each leader will receive each month during the 
school year. Be sure and start your Club at once so you 
won't miss a single issue. 


° This year each child in an Audubon Junior Club receives the new 
Explorer's Scrapbook, containing three new stories, entitled ‘‘Let’s 
Explore our City, Let's Explore the Seashore,’ and “‘Let’s Explore 
the Prairie.’ 


Each story is illustrated with colored pictures of birds, mammals and 
flowers found in each habitat, and each story has a full page out- 
line drawing for hand coloring. 


By reading how Tom and Sally carry on their own thrilling explora- 

tions of these various habitats, children are stimulated to do like- 
@® Also, each child receives the new wise, and this scrapbook is planned so that they may add to it all 
Audubon Junior Club Button, depict- the things they learn and find in their own explorations. 


ing an American Egret, against a 
bright red background. 


@ The Club leaders also receive the club 
magazine, AUDUBON JUNIOR NEWS, which 
is published each fall and spring 


@ To help the Club leaders in- 
tegrate this program with their 
own teaching and leadership cur- 
riculum, the new NATURE PRO- 
GRAM GUIDE is provided. This 
shows how the material adds zest 
and interest to elementary class- 
room subjects, including language 
arts, social studies, elementary 


science and creative arts. It also 


helps Scout, Camp Fire Girl and 


child is only 25< — and each leader receives 4-H Club leaders use the material 
her material free of charge. 10 or more 
children constitute a club) effectively in their own programs. 


(The cost of a year’s membership for each 


“lhe reudubou Christmas Card 
For 1957 


The Audubon Christmas Card for 1957 pictures two American Egrets in the 
Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary in Florida. It is a reproduction of a painting 
drawn from life by John Henry Dick. The white birds poised on a branch 
above the soft yellowish-green of the Lettuce Lake illustrate the quiet beauty 


of the Sanctuary. 


The Audubon Society owns and maintains this Sanctuary comprising 5,760 
acres of virgin bald cypress, where many forms of wildlife, plants and nesting 


birds are protected. 
—s 
— os C/ s) 
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NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28,N. Y. 


Cards measure 5” x 7”, 
envelopes included. 
20¢ each, 10 for $1.75, 


25 and any amount over, 15¢ each. 


Please add 25¢ postage and han- 
dling on all orders for Christmas 


Cards. 


From 1956 the charming Mallard Duck 
is available while it lasts, for 10¢ each. 
It depicts Mallards on a frozen pond 
by the English artist C. F. Tunnicliffe 
A.R.A., R.E. 

Cards measure 5!" x 614", envelopes 
included. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Mogazine 


